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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION’S  GREATEST  NEED 

William  R.  LaPortk 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

AS  in  the  days  of  Mark  Hopkins  the  best  of  leadership,  since  teachers 
^  so  is  it  now,  —  the  teacher  is  in  the  physical  education  field  should 
more  important  than  the  school ;  be  at  least  as  well  trained  as  those  in 
the  leadership  is  more  important  than  other  fields.  In  fact,  the  responsibili- 
^  plant  and  equipment;  and  the  ties  in  many  respects  are  somewhat 
method  of  procedure  is  more  impor-  greater. 

tint  than  the  curriculum  content.  It  is  more  or  less  assumed  that  the 

In  the  field  of  physical  education  major  function  of  education  is  to  de- 
pirticularly,  the  outstanding  need  is  velop  well-rounded  citizens  capable  of 
for  a  higher  caliber  of  teaching  and  acting  effectively  and  satisfyingly  to 
leadership.  Until  very  recent  years,  self  and  others  in  a  wide  variety  of 
the  hydra-headed  subject,  commonly  social-physical  situations.  Psycholo* 
bown  as  physical  education  had  been  gists  recognize  that  intelligent  actions 
the  more  or  less  incidental  adjunct  are  based  upon  previous  actions  and 
to  the  educational  program.  The  sub-  that  the  manner  in  which  one  acts  will 
ject  or  field  has  included  more  or  less  determine,  not  only  the  nature  of  his 
everything  affecting  the  physical,  men-  actions  and  habits,  but  also  to  a  large 
t*l  and  social  health  of  the  child,  such  extent  the  nature  of  his  thoughts, 
u  sports,  gymnastics,  play,  recreation.  Activity  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  leam- 
health  education,  hygiene  and  various  ing.  Without  it  learning  does  not  go 
other  terms  almost  without  limit.  It  on.  It  is  the  medium  of  experience, 
was  common  practice  to  assign  respon-  of  impression.  It  is  also  the  sole  tool 
iibilitLS  in  this  field  t*T  ’mosf;  any  of  expression.  All  impressions  or  ex- 
teacher  who  might  have  a  little  free  periences  are  dependent  upon  the  nerv- 
time  available,  regardless  of  any  train-  ous  mechanism.  Similarly,  all  expres¬ 
ing  or  preparation  for  the  work.  sion  of  any  type  is  dependent  upon 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  edii-  nerve  and  muscular  activity.  Without 
eators  have  accorded  a  new  place  to  muscular  expression  no  ideas  could  be 
phvsical  education  and  are  placing  transmitted  to  others,  through  any 
npon  it  the  responsibility  of  assuming  known  medium. 

ttne  of  the  major  foundation  places  in  One  of  the  main  problems  of  educa- 
the  education  structure.  This  is  a  tion,  then  is  to  provide  an  experience 
challenge  to  the  profession  to  provide  medium,  together  with  suitable  leader- 
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ship,  that  will  give  to  the  child  at  vari¬ 
ous  levels,  opportunities  to  act  intelli¬ 
gently,  enthusiastically  and  somewhat 
independently  in  an  environment  that 
is  both  safe  and  stimulating  from  the 
physical,  mental  and  social  stand¬ 
points. 

It  has  well  been  stated  that  “char¬ 
acter  is  the  result  of  muscles  plus  emo¬ 
tions.”  Activity  prompted  by  instinct 
and  inspired  by  socially  stimulating 
emotions  will  influence  character  pro¬ 
foundly.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
that  the  atmosphere  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  guidance  influencing  this  activity 
should  be  of  the  very  finest.  If  good 
character  is  an  important  aspect  of  de¬ 
sirable  citizenship,  then  character  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  schools.  Unfortunately, 
psychologists  and  educators  have  not 
agreed  as  to  how  character  can  best 
be  developed. 

Because  of  the  recognized  imitative 
nature  of  childhood  it  is  doubtless 
safe  to  assume,  as  has  been  so  often 
claimed,  that  character  can  be  caught 
more  readily  than  it  can  be  taught. 
If  this  is  true  then  the  simplest  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  problem  of  character  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  provide  teachers  and  lead¬ 
ers  who  will  serve  as  ideal  heroes  and 
heroines  for  the  child.  The  child  will 
accept  his  hero  as  is.  The  adult 
selects  composite  heroes.  The  younger 
child  can  see  no  fault  in  his  hero  and 
usually  will  attempt  to  imitate  all  of 
his  conduct  procedures.  He  is  a 
whole-hearted  follower  in  the  hero- 
worship  stage. 

It  is  quite  natural  also,  in  the  ado¬ 
lescent  and  pre-adolescent  levels,  that 
the  ones  selected  as  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  will  be  those  outstanding  in  the 
sports  or  athletic  field.  This  is  logi¬ 


cal  since  the  child  is  primarily  phyg}.  !  ^ 

cal  in  his  interests  in  these  eariier  1  • 

years.  This  places  great  responsibility 
on  the  educator  to  select,  for  the  potea-  !  it 

tial  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  phyij.  i  it 

cal  education  field,  only  those  wh)  -  bi 

stand  for  and  represent  the  fineit  !  w. 

ideals  physically,  mentally,  socially,  !  ot 

ethically,  morally,  and  spiritually.  j  ti' 

The  writer  well  recalls  a  hero-w(xi>  ‘  oi 

ship  incident  in  his  own  early  life  |  « 

when  he  and  his  gang  watched  even  =  d 

move  of  their  outstanding  hero,  the  =  ct 

catcher  on  the  local  town  baseball  ■  ^ 

team  in  the  east.  On  one  occasioa  i  tl 

this  hero  after  knocking  a  long  fly  j  d 

into  deep  left  field,  skipped  first  bate  '  1 

entirely  and  cut,  in  almost  a  direct  -  ® 

line,  from  home  to  second.  The  am-  \ 
pire’s  back  was  turned  as  he  watched  ,  < 

the  ball  and  the  runner  reached  the  f  ^ 

home  base  without  being  seen.  Is  "  ^ 

spite  of  the  ensuing  argument  the  mn-  i  * 

pire  permitted  him  to  remain.  Frratt  1 
that  time  on  for  many  months,  the  -  ' 

chief  ambition  of  every  boy  in  the  ,  * 

neighborhood  was  to  go  from  home  to  j  ' 

second  by  the  most  direct  route  as  onr  |  ' 

hero  had  done.  And  it  was  a  long  I  ' 

time  before  combined  efforts  of  teach-  i 
ers  and  others  could  overcome  thi*  j 
effect.  j 

Many  outstanding  educational  ad-  . 
ministrators  are  agreed  that  the  ath¬ 
letic  coach,  recreation  leader,  or  gym-  j 
nasium  instructor  is  in  a  position  to 
modify  the  character  of  the  child  more 
profoundly  than  any  other  member  of 
the  teaching  staff.  In  fact,  many  ad-  j 
ministrators  admit  that  they  use  more  j 
care  in  selecting  such  teachers  than  in  | 
any  other  phase  of  their  institutional 
work.  Such  a  viewpoint  does  not 
bring  credit,  particularly,  to  the  phyn- 
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etl  education  profession,  but-  rather 
,  very  large  responsibility. 

The  profession  must  recognize  that 
it  is  dealing  with  the  play  spirit  which 
jg  an  exceedingly  effective  medium, 
but  not  necessarily  one  that  will  al¬ 
ways  get  desirable  social  results.  In 
other  words,  play  or  sports  participa¬ 
tion  will  vitally  affect  the  character 
of  the  child  but  the  effect  may  be  unde- 
girable  if  the  environment  and  leader- 
ghip  are  unsatisfactory.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  tools  are  two-edged  and  sharp. 
They  cut  deeply  in  whatever  direction 
they  may  be  swung.  Play  may  pro¬ 
duce  bad  character  as  easily  as  good. 
The  results  of  the  activity  are  depend¬ 
ent  largely  upon  the  leadership. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  this  very  vital  field  often 
has  been  given  relatively  little  con¬ 
cern,  as  it  had  been  assumed  that  al¬ 
most  anyone  could  supervise  children’s 
play.  Today,  however,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  must  not  only  be  lead¬ 
ers  of  good  character,  but  leaders  who 
understand  thoroughly  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  all  the  activities  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  present  or  su¬ 
pervise;  who  are  well-trained  in  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  well  grounded  in 
acceptable  techniques  of  teaching  and 
motivating  activities;  who  also  know 
the  basic  sciences  and  are  capable  of 
protecting  the  child  effectively  in  all 
situations,  and  who  are  interested  in 
encouraging  and  developing  the  funda¬ 
mental  leadership  traits  in  all  chil¬ 
dren  under  their  care. 

The  cultural  training  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  educator  should  be  as  fine  and 
broad  as  that  of  any  other  teacher. 
It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  him  to  be 
a  technician.  He  is  essentially  an 
educator  in  a  broad  sense  and  must  be 
trained  accordingly. 


Unfortunately,  in  the  past  too  many 
in  the  men’s  field,  particularly,  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ath¬ 
letic  ability  on  a  college  football  or 
basketball  team.  If  such  ability  is 
supplemented  by  adequate  educational 
and  professional  training,  plus  sound 
character  and  good  personality,  the 
results  should  be  satisfactory.  If  the 
selection,  however,  is  on  the  basis  of 
“all-American”  status,  without  regard 
to  professional  preparation,  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  decidedly  bad  choice. 

Again  in  the  men’s  field  too  much 
pressure  has  been  placed  upon  the 
coach-teacher  to  turn  out  winning 
teams  during  the  hours  after  school. 
This,  of  necessity,  requires  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  energy  expenditure 
and  time.  As  a  consequence  such  a 
coach  is  more  or  less  forced  to  let 
down  on  the  amount  of  attention  given 
to  the  instructional  work  in  daily 
classes  and  as  a  result,  the  majority 
of  the  student  body  gets  poor  instruc¬ 
tion  and  relatively  ineffective  guidance 
during  class  hours.  Some  schools  have 
corrected  the  situation  by  making  the 
coaching  period  a  part  of  the  daily 
teaching  load  of  the  instructor.  This, 
'of  course,  is  the  only  defensible  prac¬ 
tice,  if  the  physical  educator  is  also 
to  function  as  a  coach. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  best 
instruction  given  to  the  representative 
team  is  none  too  good  for  the  general 
students  in  class  activity.  If  such  a 
policy  were  adopted  and  enforced  by 
every  administrator,  the  caliber  of  the 
physical  education  program  would 
jump  ahead  with  startling  rapidity. 
The  class  instruction  period  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  place  to  learn  how  to  per¬ 
form  activities.  The  major  part  of 
the  actual  participation  in  game  situa¬ 
tions  should  be  supplementary  to  that 
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in  the  form  of  a  laboratory  period, 
carried  on  under  the  heading  of  intra¬ 
mural  sports.  Administrators  who  in¬ 
sist  on  a  combined  class  and  labora¬ 
tory  period  are  getting  superior  edu¬ 
cational  results.  Where  they  simi¬ 
larly  insist  upon  a  comprehensive  cur¬ 
riculum  of  instruction  subject-matter, 
the  results  are  correspondingly  better. 

In  view  of  the  very  challenging  na¬ 
ture  of  the  physical  education  field  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  former  prepara¬ 
tion  for  physical  education  teaching, 
particularly  in  the  elementary  level, 
where  the  general  classroom  teacher 
often  has  very  little  exposure  to  the 
subject-matter  and  methods  for  her 
physical  education  and  recreation  ac¬ 
tivity,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to 
have  the  administrator  demand  higher 
standards  of  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  whom  they  select. 


Teacher-training  institutions  are  9 
tempting  to  raise  the  level  bat 
are  handicapped  when  school  priao. 
pals  and  superintendents  will  aooe^ 
teachers  of  very  inadequate  traini^ 
They  are  attempting  to  provide  | 
broad  cultural  background,  a  sonii 
scientific  foundation  in  physical, 
logical  and  social  sciences,  a  compie. 
hensive  knowledge  of  professional 
ject  matter,  a  mastery  of  pedagogies 
theory  and  technique,  and  finally  1 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  and  ski]! 
in  demonstrating  all  forms  of  athletui 
and  g3minastics.  With  the  props 
backing  from  administrators  in  iniiat> 
ing  upon  high  standards  of  aooon- 
plishment,  these  institutions  will  U 
able  to  turn  out  teachers,  who  in  the 
future  will  place  physical  education  oa 
a  level  equal  to  that  of  any  other  mb* 
ject  in  the  educational  field. 
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physical  education  in  elementary  schools 

Helen  M.  Cooper 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  PROVIDENCE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


IN  contrasting  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  pri^am  in  vogue  several 
jears  ago  with  the  program  today, 
certain  things  stand  out.  Formerly 
the  course  of  study  consisted  mainly 
(rf  a  long  day’s  order  of  gymnastics, 
where  now  we  find  a  wide  variety  of 
ictivities  included  in  the  curriculum. 
A  different  spirit  injects  itself  into 
the  classes  with  the  change  in  program 
content.  There  is  more  joy,  more 
(ipirit  of  play,  and  a  change  in  the 
dewpoint  of  the  teacher  which  reflects 
iteelf  in  her  classes. 

Again,  the  pendulum  in  the  past 
decade  has  swung  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other — from  all  formal  to  all 
play  But  today  even  the  early  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  all-play  plan  have  accepted 
the  balanced  program. 

In  evaluating  the  various  activities 
that  may  l)e  included  in  the  physical 
education  program,  it  becomes  evident 
that  no  one  activity  can  meet  all  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  child  during 
his  elementary  school  years.  More¬ 
over,  the  content  of  the  different  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  changed  every  year 
Mcording  to  changing  needs  and 
changing  schoolroom  conditions.  The 
trend  should  be,  though,  a  broadening 
of  the  content  by  adding  to  and  en¬ 
riching  the  several  types  included, 
rather  than  narrowing  the  program 
and  over-emphasizing  any  one  phase. 
In  method,  from  an  imposed  program 
inflicted  upon  children  by  a  drilling 
teacher  there  is  a  gradual  change  to 
•  policy  of  motivation,  teacher-in¬ 


spired.  Each  child  is  surrounded 
with  desirable  activities  which  provide 
the  experiences  teachers  utilize  as  a 
basis  of  learning.  The  trained  teacher 
is  a  friend  and  a  leader  who  “helps 
children  during  their  period  of 
growth.” 

In  the  variety  of  activities  included 
in  the  well-balanced  program  —  the 
rhythmics,  marching  tactics,  funda¬ 
mental  exercises,  apparatus,  self-test¬ 
ing  activities,  dancing,  and  games, — 
we  find  the  means  to  reach  the  wide 
range  of  interest  that  may  be  found  in 
any  class  of  pupils.  Any  or  all  of 
these  activities  may  be  invested  with 
meaning  and  be  related  to  a  purpose 
in  life.  Exercises  have  more  meaning 
when  children  know  they  are  given  to 
condition  the  body  for  the  more  excit¬ 
ing  work  on  apparatus  and  in  other 
activities.  Game  skills  carry  more 
meaning  when  a  child  sees  that  hard 
work  on  small  details  makes  him  a 
better  player  in  the  game,  and  a  great¬ 
er  asset  to  his  team  later  on.  To  carry 
this  thought  a  step  further — the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  skill,  followed  by  a  better 
playing  of  the  game,  and  hence  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  game,  may 
contribute  to  more  healthful  living  in 
later  years,  for  it  is  a  true  saying  that 
in  our  leisure  we  tend  to  do  the  things 
we  do  well. 

A  step  of  major  importance  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  elementary  school  phvsi- 
cal  education  program — and  one  that 
has  been  taken  in  many  communities 
in  recent  years — has  been  to  classify 
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pupils  according  to  their  physical  fit¬ 
ness  as  determined  by  medical  exami¬ 
nations  and  physical  tests.  Physical 
fitness  and  physical  achievement  tests 
are  being  looked  into  and  studied  by 
every  up-to-date  school  system  today. 
If  physical  educators  approach  these 
problems  with  open  minds  and  with  a 
scientific  attitude,  they  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  definite  starting 
points  in  work  with  children.  In  the 
past , starting  points  have  been  as  va¬ 
ried  as  there  are  systems  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Gradually  it  is  being  recognized 
that  in  order  to  be  successful,  a  pro¬ 
gram  must  have  definite  measures  as 
a  basis  for  procedures. 

In  the  older  fields  of  education  such 
subjects  as  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
reading  are  carefully  analyzed  and 
standardized  through  definite  testing 
procedures.  Rut,  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  individual  teachers  have  been 
allowed  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
sonal  opinions,  which  in  some  cases 
have  been  affected  by  laziness,  in 
others  by  lack  of  judgment,  and  in  a 
great  many  others  by  lack  of  suitable 
preparation  and  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  good  teaching.  If  physical 
education  is  to  become  truly  educative 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  such  principles 
of  good  teaching  as  measurement  to 
determine  individual  needs  and  results 
of  instruction. 

Another  opportunity  that  physical 
education  has  come  to  recognize  is  the 
use  of  play  situations  to  develop  right 
habits  of  character.  Although  there 
are  no  scientific  measures  as  yet,  in¬ 
direct  teaching  of  social  behavior 
seems  far  more  effective  than  the  so- 
called  formalized  character  education. 
It  is  simple  enough  for  the  physical 
educator  to  provide  wholesome  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  right  kind  of  habits 


can  grow,  in  which  leadership  and  fol.  j 
lowship  have  a  rightful  place.  En.  I 
phasis  on  right  ways  of  doing  thingi 
that  are  adjustable  to  meet  one’s  prob 
lems  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  diree 
tion  of  good  education.  Pupil  leado?', 
are  being  used  in  elementary  grades 
more  than  ever,  from  the  first  grade 
up  —  bringing  out  the  rich  potential 
ities  of  the  program  in  training  for 
responsibility. 

Again,  other  new  departures  are  be¬ 
ing  tried.  Relaxation  is  being  empha¬ 
sized  as  well  as  activity.  Progress  ! 
has  been  made  toward  standardizin| 
programs  so  that  they  are  not  left  to 
chance,  or  to  the  individual  whiin  of 
the  instructor.  Sequence  of  material 
is  provided  so  that  pupils  may  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  same  way  they  advance 
in  academic  work.  Of  course,  pro-  I 
grams  of  physical  education  in  the 
f'lementary  schools  of  our  nation  vary  | 
in  no  small  degree.  Some  are  built  . 
entirely  from  the  viewpoint  of  recrea-  1 
tion,  while  others  are  strictly  formal.  | 
Already,  however,  a  substantial  num- 
l)er  hold  to  balanced,  varied  programs. 

In  the  actual  modern  program  it-  j 
self  are  many  and  varied  activities. 

I’he  first  group  is  the  rhvthms,  start-  | 
ing  simply  in  the  lower  grades  and 
showing  progress  through  the  follow-  ' 
ing  years. 

Rhythmical  activities,  starting  in 
the  first  grade  with  singing  games, 
give  training  in  grace,  rhythm,  self-  j 
control,  poise,  and  posture.  Singing 
games  should  be  selected  with  care  to 
obtain  desired  results.  Tunes  should  : 
be  correct  from  the  musical  point  of 
view,  but  should  not  be  difficult  enou^  = 
to  require  real  teaching  of  the  music.  | 
Melodies  should  be  simple,  easy  to  | 
learn,  and  incidental  to  the  doing  of  i 
the  activities.  The  content  of  singing  1 
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fot  pma  will  not  be  of  interest  unless 

Ett-  it  fills  within  the  child’s  power  of 

nnderstanding.  The  English  used 
ihottld  be  simple,  correct  and  natural, 
itoiding  unusual  expressions,  like  “art 
(1k)u.”  Keeping  in  mind  that  the 
ehild  is  to  sing  his  accompaniment 
wftlv  teachers  must  make  sure  that 
^  the  activity  is  not  too  great,  but  rather 
that  it  fits  rhythmically  into  the  song 
be  is  singing.  Thus,  galloping  horses, 
bouncing  balls,  and  the  like,  call  for 
the  use  of  too  much  energy  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  when  a  child  is  singing. 

;  A  singing  game  to  be  interesting  to 
j  the  little  child  should  be  seasonable — 

I  playing  in  the  snow  when  snow  is  on 
■  the  ground  or  jingling  Christmas  bells 
when  Christmas  is  in  the  air.  Often 
different  words,  can  be  fitted  to  old 
tunes  in  order  to  make  the  activity 
mean  more  to  the  child  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  time.  An  excellent  chance  is  pro¬ 
dded  here  to  correlate  with  story-tell¬ 
ing  as  carried  on  by  the  grade  teacher 
I  —playing  Indians  to  supplement  her 
I  stories  of  Thanksgiving,  and  the  like. 

;  Some  types  of  singing  games  to  be 
avoided  are  those  in  which  one  child 
;  in  the  center  chooses  one  of  a  group 
of  40  or  more  and  the  two  walk  around 
while  all  sing.  Then  the  two  choose 
a  third  and  repeat  the  walk,  and  so 
on  until  all  40  are  chosen.  At  the 
j  end  of  the  time  taken  to  choose  all, 
how  much  activity  or  education  has 
taken  place?  The  time  allotted  for 
phvsical  education  is  too  short  and  too 
precious  to  use  so.  Children  do  not 
I  dislike  this  kind  of  game.  It  simply 
is  too  costly  of  time  for  the  physical 
activity  secured.  Another  type  that 
is  not  so  usable  is  “Pussy  Cat,  Pussy 
Cat,  where  have  you  been?”  which 
has  small,  too-detailed  movements  and 


too-measured  steps  for  little  folks. 
These  few  illustrations  will  serve  to 
show  what  type  of  rhythmical  games 
are  most  valuable  and  what  we  should 
try  to  avoid. 

Progress  in  dancing  should  be  to 
very  simple  folk  dances  in  the  second 
grade.  These  are  a  little  more  diflS- 
cult  than  singing  games — they  require 
little  more  grace,  and  teach  rhythm 
more  definitely  and  directly. 

Just  as  boys  and  girls  dance  to¬ 
gether  in  little  singing  games  so  should 
they  continue  to  choose  partners  for 
simple  folk  dances.  It  is  good  teach¬ 
ing  and  good  “carry-over”  to  teach 
how  to  walk  to  a  partner,  bow  to  her, 
and  lead  her  to  a  dancing  position. 
Being  brought  up  to  do  this  from  the 
lowest  grade,  there  is  no  diflSculty  or 
embarrassment;  and  both  boyi^  and 
girls  enjoy  doing  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  teach  simple  rhythms 
— fundamentals  of  more  difiScult  dance 
steps.  Training  in  rhythms  should  be 
carried  on  right  through  the  junior 
high  school  and  is  most  important. 
Rhythms  should  form  simple  dance 
patterns  to  be  used  later  in  dances, — 
the  polka  step  as  a  rhythm,  the  schot- 
tische  step  in  the  same  way,  the  step- 
hop,  and  skipping  steps  as  used  for 
dancing,  and  in  the  sixth  grade  the 
waltz  step,  learning  to  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beautiful  rhythm  of  the 
real  waltz  in  contrast  to  the  two-step. 
Only  a  beginning  can  be  made  in 
lower  grades,  but  this  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  carried  on  through  the 
junior  high  schools. 

Since  boys  and  girls  are  segregated 
for  physical  education  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  dancing  should  go  on  in 
different  channels.  Girls  should  do 
more  and  more  interesting  and  intri- 
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cate  dances  in  these  upper  grades,  the 
type  calling  for  more  graceful  body 
movements,  which  would  not  appeal 
to  boys  of  this  age.  Boys  should  do 
athletic  and  real  “boy-dances.” 

Teaching  grace,  rhythm,  and  social 
qualities,  however,  are  only  a  part  of 
the  physical  needs  of  the  child.  Let  us 
now  consider  other  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  little  child  entering  school, 
full  of  life  and  energy,  accustomed  to 
large  muscle  activity  in  his  pre-school 
days,  needs  use  for  his  energy  and  also 
to  relieve  him  from  unaccustomed 
strain.  The  child  in  lower  grades 
likes  to  dramatize,  to  act,  and  be  a 
live  “part  of  it  all.”  In  answer  to 
some  of  these  needs  story  plays  care¬ 
fully  selected,  are  used  in  early  grades, 
involving  large  muscle  activity,  giving 
the  child  opportunity  to  create.  The 
activity  should  follow  suggestions  of 
the  children,  modified  or  corrected,  or 
made  clear  through  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  not  given  in  a  set  way  by 
the  teacher.  These  dramatized  stories 
should  have  more  activity  than  the 
singing  games.  They  should  be  on 
the  level  of  the  child’s  understanding, 
they  should  be  seasonable,  they  should 
be  dramatized;  and  should  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  units  of  work. 

Continuing  from  simple  activities 
included  in  the  story  plays,  mimetics 
should  be  used,  not  as  a  part  of  a  story 
play.  When  mimetics  are  used,  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  form 
in  which  they  are  done.  These  exer¬ 
cises  should  become  more  difficult  as 
the  child  continues  through  the  grades. 

Formerly  most  or  all  of  the  time 
devoted  to  physical  education  was 
given  to  long,  involved  exercises. 
These  sometimes  had  eight  or  more 
counts  and  necessitated  small,  detailed. 


or  measured  movements.  These  exe^ 
cises  usually  held  part  of  the  body 
more  or  less  rigid,  while  some  part 
was  exercised.  Different  systems,  bat 
mainly  Swedish,  were  usually  used  ex¬ 
clusively.  These  were  not  partico- 
larly  interesting  to  pupils,  nor  relax¬ 
ing  or  restful.  More  recently  a  Dan¬ 
ish  system  has  been  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  this  country,  involving 
bigger  movements,  which  are  more  re¬ 
laxing  and  give  the  body  more  supple¬ 
ness  and  flexibility.  In  the  Bode  sya- 
tem  of  expressionistic  gymnastics 
great  satisfaction  may  be  found.  But 
the  Bode  exercises  are  too  difficult  for 
use  in  elementary  schools.  Certain 
changes  have  to  be  made.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  the  elementary  grades  are 
now  being  made  using  simple  exe^ 
cises  similar  to  older  traditional  ones, 
but  with  what  might  l)e  called  a  “Bode 
interpretation.”  In  this  way  pupils 
get  exercise  of  the  big  muscles,  the 
relaxation  which  is  so  definitely  a 
part  of  Bode  gymnastics,  and  real  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  what  many  teachers 
of  physical  education  have  thrown  out 
of  the  program  —  calisthenics  —  be¬ 
cause  of  their  contention  that  calis¬ 
thenics  were  so  “dry  and  boring.” 
Wben  the  exercises  chosen  are  of  the 
right  sort,  and  when  they  are  presented 
in  an  interesting  way,  and  by  a  teacher 
who  hasn’t  convinced  herself  years  be¬ 
fore  that  all  exercises  are  uninterest¬ 
ing —  then  do  the  children  have  a 
chance  to  enjoy  and  be  interested  in 
calisthenics  as  in  other  phases  of 
physical  education. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  program  it  is  impo^ 
tant  to  emphasize  the  value  of  “good” 
calisthenics.  A  few  well-chosen  exc^ 
cises  stay  with  a  person  all  through 
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life,  more  than  football  or  baseball, 
fg  the  like.  The  girl  in  her  small 
|,0(lioom,  and  the  man  who  sits  at  a 
til  day  —  neither  of  whom  can 
retdily  get  to  a  tennis  court  in  the 
£nt  instance,  or  a  handball  court  in 
the  second  —  has  a  right  to  this  herit¬ 
age,  and  this  may  be  their  only  means 
of  maintaining  good  physical  health. 
The  man  and  woman  between  fifty 
ind  sixty  usually  should  not  play  ten¬ 
nis,  and  perhaps  cannot  afford  to  play 
golf,  but  they  always  have  calisthenics 
to  which  to  turn. 

Another  important  group  of  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  elementary  school  program 
tie  games  of  various  types.  An  out¬ 
line  of  any  thorough  course  of  study 
shows  progression  in  the  games  chosen. 
Very  simple  relays  and  tag  games,  at 
first;  then  those  using  simple  game 
skills;  and  the  more  involved  skills 
ts  the  child  grows  older.  In  the  same 
way,  tag  games  and  simple  ball  games 
gradually  lead  to  games  of  higher  or¬ 
ganization.  Games  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  lesson,  are  an  important 
part  of  it,  but  should  not  predominate 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  interesting 
and  valuable  activities.  Through 
game  programs,  pupils  should  learn 
habits  of  fair  play,  of  obedience  to 
rules,  of  forming  right  attitudes 
toward  authority  and  toward  play  fel¬ 
lows,  good  fellowship  as  well  as  good 
leadership,  and  unselfishness — playing 
for  the  good  of  the  team,  not  for  one¬ 
self.  Physical  educators  should  incul- 
udt  these  habits  in  simple  games  both 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high 
fchools  and  make  this  the  carry-over 
port  of  the  program  into  later  life, 
nther  than  the  games  themselves. 

Children  are  interested  in  children’s 
fames,  those  suited  to  their  age  levels. 


not  in  the  games  of  adults.  Discus¬ 
sion  about  “carry-over”  should  stress 
carry-over  of  habits  and  attitudes 
rather  than  any  particular  phase  of 
the  activity  program  as  carried  on  in 
the  childhood  years. 

Often  teachers  are  told  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  play  “only  the  games  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  when 
they  get  together  on  the  playground.” 
It  is  surprising  that  educators  who 
believe  in  enriched  cultural  programs 
should  jump  at  such  catch  phrases. 
But  it  is  a  challenge  to  educators  who 
teach  through  physical  activities  to 
present  forcefully  the  advantages  of  a 
comprehensive  balanced  program. 

Another  important  group  of  activi¬ 
ties  to  be  included  in  the  elementary 
program  is  stunts  and  skills,  on  and 
off  apparatus.  In  many  school  sys¬ 
tems  elementary  schools  have  few,  if 
any,  gymnasiums,  but  each  year  more 
are  added  allowing  greater  variety  in 
programs.  In  one  elementary  school 
gymnasium  in  Providence,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  scheduling  allows,  there 
are  all  grades  in  the  gymnasium  one 
period  daily,  and  segregated  by  grade. 
These  little  people,  beginning  with 
those  entering  the  IB  grade,  have 
shown  they  can  learn  how  to  conduct 
themselves  on  apparatus  in  a  very 
short  time.  We  stress  teaching  proper 
use  of  the  apparatus ;  and  for  safety’s 
sake,  we  do  not  believe  in  having  chil¬ 
dren  free  to  run  around  the  gymnasi¬ 
um,  stopping  to  play  on  any  piece  of 
apparatus  they  wish.  Pupil  leaders 
in  all  grades  including  IB  organize 
and  take  care  of  their  groups  in  a 
most  orderly  way.  Even  these  first- 
graders  conduct  their  groups  to  the 
next  piece  of  apparatus  when  the  sig¬ 
nal  is  given  and  start  them  at  work 
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on  the  new  piece  with  most  business¬ 
like  directions.  It  is  in  this  lowest 
grade  that  we  teach  fundamental  rules 
about  use  of  the  gymnasium,  such  as 
not  walking  on  the  mats  but  around 
them  when  rotating  from  one  piece  of 
apparatus  to  the  next,  not  starting  to 
work  on  a  piece  of  apparatus  like  the 
box  until  someone  is  there  to  receive 
them,  not  swinging  on  the  rings  un¬ 
less  the  floor  is  well  covered  with 
mats  under  the  swing,  and  never  push¬ 
ing  another  over  a  piece  of  apparatus. 
We  never  insist  upon  a  child’s  using 
a  piece  of  apparatus  if  he  does  not 
want  to.  We  let  him  watch  and  grad¬ 
ually  get  accustomed  to  it.  Then 
often  the  teacher  will  have  him  alone 
after  school  to  try  his  skill  when  he 
has  gathered  courage  enough.  If  he 
does  not  succeed  then,  he  is  not  em¬ 
barrassed  as  he  would  be  if  all  his 
classmates  were  watching.  Courage, 
strength,  and  skill  can  be  acquired  by 
participation  in  stunts  either  with  or 
without  apparatus,  but  this  is  one 
phase  of  the  program  that  needs  a 
strong  teacher.  She  must  know  when  to 
urge  one  on,  when  to  hold  back  anoth¬ 
er,  when  to  encourage  and  help  a  little 
with  another,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  an  eagle  eye  over  all  to  see  that 
no  accident  occurs  due  to  someone’s 
carelessness  or  failure  to  heed  direc¬ 
tions.  She  must  see  that  all  are  kept 
busy  enough  to  prevent  getting  into 
mischief,  that  the  stunts  suggested  are 
difficult  enough  to  challenge  the  pu¬ 
pils’  attention  and  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  so  difficult  that  many 
become  discouraged  in  trying  to 
achieve  success. 

For  the  many  elementary  school 
children  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  a  school  equipped  with  a  gym¬ 


nasium,  stunts  using  no  apparatm 
have  great  appeal:  Walking  li^j 
ducks,  flying  to  imitate  birds,  hopping 
like  frogs,  being  a  jack-in-the-box. 
These  and  many  others  are  invaluable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  intereat, 
and  supplying  activity  and  fun.  It 
seems  so  simple  when  teachers  teD 
them  what  they  are  to  do,  but  when 
they  try  their  own  version  of  the  du(4 
waddle,  for  instance,  they  find  it  a 
different  matter.  Between  laughing 
so  hard  at  their  own  attempts  and 
trying  to  adjust  their  balance,  they 
remind  observers  of  sprawling  babr 
kittens  trying  to  walk  for  the  first 
time.  Of  course,  in  the  gymnasium 
where  we  are  protected  by  mats,  many 
more  stunts,  unsafe  to  try  in  a  school¬ 
room  or  a  cement  basement  play-rown 
floor,  are  included,  like  head  stands, 
hand  stands,  forward  rolls,  etc.  In  j 
these  stunts  and  apparatus  work,  if  | 
the  planning  is  well  thought  out  for 
the  age  group  concerned,  and  if  the 
teacher  is  competent,  there  should  pre¬ 
vail  a  spirit  of  interest,  purpose,  and 
satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  stunts  undertaken. 

Correlation  is  one  of  the  newer 
phases  in  physical  education.  Each 
year  the  instructor  in  physical  activity 
-has  been  asked  to  teach  dances  or 
games  that  would  fit  into  the  uniti 
of  work  in  programs  in  the  different 
rooms.  Such  requests  should  be  met 
whenever  possible  without  too  greatly 
unbalancing  the  program.  In  the 
more  modem  schools,  from  science 
projects  will  come  requests  for  dancee 
of  Spain,  Japan,  China,  Russia,  Po¬ 
land,  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  countleei 
more.  With  the  presentation  of  oper  i 
ettas  physical  education  classes  may  | 
furnish  the  fireflies,  the  elves,  fairies,  I 
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fiogS)  brownies,  clowns,  dances  of  the 
lowers,  the  hours,  balloons,  and  so  on. 
Special  days  call  for  Valentine  dances, 
Hijpole  dances,  dances  of  Colonial 
diys  for  Washington’s  Birthday,  etc. 
Open  House  at  various  schools  gave 
tMcbers  of  physical  education  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  activities  in 
connection  with  the  projects  that  were 
shown. 

A  vital  phase  of  physical  education 
hu  to  do  with  the  teacher  who  is  to 
present  the  program.  There  are  very 
definite  requirements  which  a  teacher 
to  be  successful  in  this  field  must  have. 
A  healthy  and  pleasing  personality  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  If  he  or  she  is 
not  an  example  of  good  physical  and 
mental  health,  the  program,  no  matter 
how  well  thought  out  and  arranged, 
will  not  be  a  success.  In  dealing  with 
children  in  lower  grades  a  sense  of 
humor  is  an  asset;  indeed,  almost  a 
necessity.  She  must  know  how  to  play 
herself  and  invoke  the  play  spirit  in 
her  work  with  the  children.  In  her 
dealings  with  her  classes  she  must  see 
the  individual  child,  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  needs,  and  so  arouse  his  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  that  he  gets  out 
of  the  activities  the  proper  reactions. 
The  best  teachers  give  real  thought  to 
the  presentation  of  their  lessons ;  they 
learn  in  detail  all  phases  of  the  lesson 
they  are  to  teach,  so  that  when  they 
appear  before  their  classes,  their  les¬ 
son  is  so  familiar  to  them  they  can 
concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  their  classes.  They  notice 
pupils’  responses  and  reactions  and 
change  their  own  method  of  procedure 
accordingly. 


In  closing  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable 
to  say  a  word  about  the  spirit  that 
should  prevail  in  the  relation  of 
teachers  to  supervisors,  for  in  most 
schools  physical  activities  must  be  led 
by  classroom  teachers  who  rely  on 
supervisors  for  training.  Deeply  in¬ 
stilled  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher 
should  be  the  knowledge  and  feeling 
that  the  function  of  supervisors  or 
directors  is  to  help  them  and  guide 
them  in  every  way  possible.  Super¬ 
visors  should  look  for  the  good  things 
and  be  delighted  when  they  find  them. 
When  the  supervisor  sees  poor  teach¬ 
ing,  she  should  suggest  a  concrete  way 
to  get  better  results  for  every  mistake 
of  theirs  to  which  she  has  called  atten¬ 
tion.  If  she  knows  of  no  better  way 
than  the  teachers’,  though  she  may 
not  like  that  treatment  of  a  certain 
problem,  she  should  make  no  criti¬ 
cism.  When  some  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  “go  over”  very  well  — 
when  there  are  behavior  problems,  or 
something  arises  that  troubles  a  teach¬ 
er,  the  teacher  should  ask  the  super¬ 
visor  to  visit  and  help  her  with  the 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  sym¬ 
pathy,  understanding,  square  dealing, 
and  with  it  a  real  liking  for  the 
people  with  whom  she  works,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  in  a  supervisor  if 
she  —  or  he  —  is  to  succeed.  On  the 
teacher’s  side  there  must  be  open- 
mindedness,  the  belief  that  growth 
comes  through  just  criticism,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  honesty,  if  she  is  to  be 
helped  through  her  association  with 
her  supervisor. 
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T^EFORE  making  a  final  deci-  what  is  more  important,  to  interpret 
fj  sion  to  spend  the  $40,000  them  to  the  public.  To  do  otherwise 
necessary  for  the  gymnasium  is  to  court  a  lack  of  confidence  and 
and  auxiliary  facilities,  which  you  the  inevitable  consequences  of  prom- 
feel  should  be  added,  we  need  real  ises  or  claims  which  up  to  the  present 
definite  assurance  that  the  expendi-  have  gone,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
ture  can  be  justified.  To  be  explicit,  unfulfilled. 

if  we  build  the  facilities  and  provide  Fortunately,  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
the  leadership  for  the  program  sug-  tion  raised  above  is  possible  in  all 
gested,  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  .*<01100^.  It  can  be  given  through  the 
measure  the  results  in  such  a  way  that  use  of  a  valid,  reliable  and  objective 
parents  will  know  their  children  are  battery  of  strength  tests, 
improving  in  physical  condition  ?”  These  tests  are  now  in  use  by  an 
This  is  a  verbatim  quotation  which  in-  increasingly  large  number  of  schools 
eludes  a  very  practical  question  raised  in  New  York  and  to  some  extent  in 
by  a  member  of  a  school  board  in  a  (California,  ^lassachusetts,  Minnesota, 
community  of  about  4,000  population,  as  well  as  others.  Further  evidence 
The  incident  occurred  during  a  meet-  of  the  practicability  of  strength  tests 
ing  of  the  board  at  which  the  writer  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they 
was  invited  to  be  present  for  the  pur-  are  in  use  by  small  rural  and  town 
pose  of  urging  the  inclusion  of  a  physi-  schools  as  w’ell  as  those  with  more  ex- 
cal  education  unit  as  a  part  of  a  pro-  <  nsive  facilities  and  personnel, 
posed  school-building  program.  It  is  not  the  prime  purpose  of  this 

The  inquiry  of  the  board  member  discussion  to  exalt  a  testing  program, 
just  referred  to  is  not  uncommon.  In  but  rather  to  emphasize  it  as  a  means 
fact  it  is  almost  trite  to  state  that  to  an  end  in  answering  a  pressing  ques- 
parenta  everywhere  are  primarily  in-  tion.  The  fact  that  the  American 
terested  in  the  health  or  physical  con-  people  are  tremendously  interested  in 
dition  of  their  children.  Several  in-  health  and  have  been  made  health 
vestigations  of  parental  attitudes  con-  conscious  through  constant  exposure 
cerning  education  bear  out  this  state-  to  magazine,  newspaper  and  radio  ad- 
ment.*  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  vertising  is  so  significant  that  admin- 
for  those  responsible  both  for  the  ad-  istrators  and  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
ministration  and  the  teaching  of  physi-  cation  should  be  alert  to  capitalize  on 
cal  education  to  hasten  in  their  efforts  any  definite  and  proven  means  of 
to  demonstrate  definite  results;  and  demonstrating  results. 

1  Mabel  Lee.  "Views  of  Parents  on  the  Physical  Education  Program  for  Their  Daughters." 
Journal  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

O.  S.  Ix)wman.  “The  Kind  of  Physical  E>lucatlon  Program  I  Should  Like  for  My  Boy. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  American  Physical  Education,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  1933. 
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Even  a  superficial  examination  of  well-being  or  physiological  health 
most  physical  education  programs  in  needs  to  be  ascertained.  Measure* 
this  country  show  at  best  a  scattered  ment  is  indispensable  in  accomplish* 

effort  really  to  demonstrate  the  prog-  ing  this  purpose, 

ress  being  made  toward  the  achieve-  But  health  cannot  become  abundant 
ment  of  health  objectives.  Curiously  for  the  youth  of  America  through 
enough,  many  leaders  in  physical  edu-  pious  wishes  or  the  incantations  and 
cation  have  exalted  the  development  of  writings  of  philosophers  who  take  de¬ 
general  character  traits  and  skills  as  light  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases 
the  most  basic  consideration  in  the  or-  to  set  up  ‘‘straw  dummies’’  as  issues 
ganization  of  physical  education  pro-  only  to  knock  them  down.  Neither 

grams.  The  result  has  been  to  con-  can  the  millenium  in  physical  educa- 

fuae  the  public  and  in  many  instances  tion  be  achieved  through  measurement 
to  induce  lack  of  confidence  in  the  per  se.  Hather  the  answer  to  the  ques- 

integrity  of  the  program.  tion  can  come  only  through  a  vigorous 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  application  of  sound  procedures  and 
health  is  a  gloriously  general  term  that  the  starting  point  has  been  clearly  in¬ 
needs  to  be  interpreted  even  if  it  can-  dicated :  If  physical  educators  will 
not  be  satisfactorily  defined.  There-  only  recognize  what  parents  really 
fore,  in  interpreting  health  as  a  gen-  want  —  what  nature  strives  hard  to 
eral  objective,  one  needs  to  think  in  give  —  health  or  the  capacity  to  live 
specific  terms  if  real  progress  is  to  be  in  a  highly  artificial  environment,  we 
made.  It  is  apparent  that  participa-  would  be  really  on  the  way. 
tion  in  such  activities  as  gymnastics.  First,  in  order  to  determine  the 
games,  sports,  dancing,  swimming  and  capacity  of  individuals  for  participat- 
others  of  a  vigorous  character  that  the  ing  in  and  benefiting  from  physical 
physiological  functioning  of  the  body  education  activities,  it  is  necessary  to 
is  influenced  either  for  good  or  bad.  know  something  definite  about  them. 
That  is  to  say  depending  upon  how  Significant  strides  have  been  made  in 

and  under  what  conditions  the  indi-  the  administration  of  health  examina- 

vidual  participates  in  physical  activi-  tions  in  American  school  systems, 
ties,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion  While  these  examinations  are  of  real 
and  elimination  may  be  either  harmed  significance  in  pointing  the  way  to 
or'improved.  By  the  same  token  pos-  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
tnre  and  the  entire  neural  organiza-  dition  of  pupils  having  specific  physi- 
tion  of  the  body  are  affected.  The  cal  defects,  this  procedure  where  it  is 
motor  skills  essential  in  protecting  applied  can  furnish,  at  best,  only  a 
life  and  in  building  power  to  cope  partial  answer. 

with  the  environment  may  be  devel-  The  fact  that  health  examinations 
oped.  It  is  to  these  specific  ends  that  check  only  those  pupils  with  specific 
physical  education  programs  must  be  and  fairly  serious  physical  defects 
directed  primarily.  In  the  process,  leaves  out  of  account  the  large  num- 
the  problem  of  definitely  determining  ber  of  individuals  who  are  function- 
the  progress  of  individuals  toward  the  ing  below  par  physically  in  varying 
remote  or  general  goal  of  dynamic  degrees  even  though  no  particular  de- 
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f<H*t  is  revealed.  Therefore,  if  physi¬ 
cal  educators  are  really  to  protect 
weak  pupils  and  plan  programs  for 
their  improvement,  health  examina¬ 
tions  are  only  one  step  in  the  process. 
In  addition  they  must  use  such  a 
measure  as  has  been  suggested  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  which  will 
reveal  the  general  condition  of  all 
pupils. 

Second,  the  classification  of  pupils 
into  homogeneous  groups  according  to 
physical  capacity  is  essential  if  the 
maximum  efllciency  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  individuals  is  to  be  secured. 
Through  the  use  of  physical  capacity 
tests,  pupils  may  be  classified  into 
groups  and  they  should  be  assigned  to 
physical  education  classes  on  this  ba¬ 
sis.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
will  be  possible  in  many  secondary 
schools  as  organized  at  present,  al¬ 
though  a  number  of  schools  have  taken 
this  step  at  the  present  time.  Per¬ 
haps  the  sectioning  of  pupils  for  physi¬ 
cal  education  first  is  not  as  improbable 
or  impractical  as  some  critics  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  In  any  event  pupils 
can  he  re-classified  within  any  group 
or  class  and  a  real  beginning  made  in 
providing  for  their  individual  needs. 

Third,  it  is  futile  to  use  any  measur¬ 
ing  devices  unless  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  is  used  to  improve  the  status 
of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  process.  Indeed  it  is  possible  to 
give  health  examinations,  physical  ca¬ 
pacity  tests  or  any  other  tests  without 
any  significant  results  accruing.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  problem  is  to  plan 
programs  that  will  minister  best  to 
the  needs  of  the  respective  groups  or 
individuals.  Of  course,  the  major  at¬ 


tention  of  physical  educators  should  |  * 

be  focused  upon  those  who  are  moK  i  ^ 

in  need  of  help  —  pupils  low  in  phyn.  e 
cal  fitness  and  with  remediable  phvii.  !  n 

cal  defects.  :  t 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  discus-  I  ^ 

sion  of  the  problem.  But  it  should  ■  * 

be  pointed  out  that  ideally  physical 
educators  are  health  counselors.  Is  |  | 

fact,  because  of  their  intimate  contact  ^ 
with  pupils  and  the  nature  of  the  a^  I  1 

tivities  they  direct,  physical  educaton  < 
are  in  a  most  strategic  position  to  ^ 

bring  about  improvement  in  the  phyii-  |  I 

cal  condition  of  pupils.  j  ] 

In  addition  to  their  uses  in  classify  ^ 
ing  pupils  for  class  work  and  for  ' 

measuring  progress  in  the  develop-  ? 
ment  of  health,  strength  tests  are  also  ! 
valuable  in  classifying  pupils  for  ath¬ 
letic  participation.  Experiments  in 
the  field  have  proven  these  teats  to  be 
most  valuable,  not  only  for  protecting 
the  health  of  pupils  but  of  creating  a  [ 
greater  interest  in  athletics  as  well.*  | 

The  customary  procedure  in  many 
schools  is  to  group  pupils  for  intra¬ 
mural  competition  on  the  very  doubt-  | 
ful  basis  of  home-room  organization  or  ^ 
other  academic  bases.  This  invariably 
results  in  pupils  being  badly  matched  ‘ 
as  to  strength. 

While  the  main  effort  in  this  brief  ; 
discussion  has  been  directed  toward  a 
suggested  procedure  for  answering  one  j 

fundamental  question,  little  attention  . 

has  been  given  to  moral  objectivei 
In  concentrating  primarily  on  health  | 
objectives,  it  is  not  intended  to  ignore  \ 
social  objectives.  In  fact  the  concen¬ 
tration  on  health  objectives  is  proh  j 
ably  the  best  guarantee  that  physical  | 
educators  will  make  a  significant  oon-  j 


2  Albany  Physical  Education  Staff.  Equating  Opponents,  Studies  In  Physical  EJducatlon  spoB- 
sored  by  School  of  Education,  Boston  University.  Research  Supplement,  American  Physkil 
Education  Association,  March,  1935. 
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tribution  to  character  development. 
Certainly  the  analysis  of  the  physical 
condition  of  individuals  by  teachers 
will  reveal  considerable  information  as 
to  their  character  traits.  Further,  the 
improvement  of  health  is  in  itself  vital 
to  total  personality  development. 

Yes,  the  question  raised  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  can  be  answered.  It  is  being 
rery  definitely  answered  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools.  How  well  it  will  be 
answered  in  the  future  depends  upon 
the  zeal  with  which  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  physical  educators  attack  the 
problem.  The  full  answer  lies  in  put¬ 
ting  first  things  first:  in  giving  more 
than  lip  or  paper  service  to  health  as 


a  prime  objective  of  education:  in 
using  measurement  to  improve  pro¬ 
grams  and  check  results.  For  thoee 
who  are  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort, 
the  rewards  are  certain.  It  will  come 
in  increased  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  the  public.  Perhaps 
greatest  of  all  will  be  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  a  job  well  done. 

School  administrators  in  particular 
should  be  interested  in  the  answer  to 
the  question.  Indeed,  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  constantly  with  the  problem 
of  convincing  the  public  or  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  public  that  a  really 
valuable  and  indispensable  service  is 
being  performed. 
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Many  school  administrators  are 
now  faced  with  a  new  prob¬ 
lem  :  the  selection  of  leaders  in 
community  recreation.  Is  this  func¬ 
tion  very  different  from  that  of  physi- 
ctl  education  ?  Will  the  same  training 
serve  for  both  ?  The  following  analy¬ 
sis  should  aid  executives  in  judging 
the  qualities  of  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  provide  a  theoretical 
basis  for  criticizing  local  programs. 

From  the  educator’s  standpoint, 
there  are  educational  results  whenever 
sny  individual  engages  in  activities. 
Recreational  activities  yield  develop¬ 
mental  or  educational  results.  Recre¬ 
ation  leaders  are  educators.  The  mu¬ 
sic  teacher  influences  the  quality  of 
the  educational  results  derived  from 


music  activities;  the  English  teacher 
guides  pupil  development  through 
communicative  activities ;  and  the 
physical  education  teacher  organizes 
bis  pupils  in  programs  designed  to 
accomplish  certain  educational  results 
through  physical  education  activities. 
All  leaders  are  interested  in  develop¬ 
ment  or  education.  Their  duties  and 
responsibilities  or  functions  differ 
only  because  the  activities  they  lead 
differ  in  nature  and  yield  different 
developmental  results  or  because  they 
deal  with  different  age  groups.  Hence, 
we  frequently  say  “physical  education 
is  education  through  big  muscle  activi¬ 
ties.”  We  might  also  say  “music  edu¬ 
cation  is  education  through  music  ac¬ 
tivities.”  It  is  just  as  logical  to  say 


Life  is  made  up  of  an  astounding  organize  the  kind  of  a  professional 
number  of  groups  of  activities  and  education  curriculum  that  will  prs- 
some  elements  of  all  of  them  may  take  pare  for  the  functions ;  and  (4)  tlie 
the  form  of  or  be  used  as  recreational  constructive  job  analysis  which  pf. 
activities.  In  this  concept  lie  the  real  quires  a  creative  study  of  the  fun©, 
differences  and  similarities  between  tions  and  a  creative  study  of  the  train- 
the  functions  of  physical  education  ing  required  for  the  functions, 
workers  and  recreation  workers.  The  While  a  job  analysis  may  reveal  the 
distinctive  and  supreme  functions  of  duties  being  performed,  it  does  not 
all  educational  leaders  are  determined  reveal  the  duties  that  should  be  p». 
by  the  nature  of  the  activities  with  formed  when  the  job  is  considered 
which  they  deal.  Physical  education  constructively.  Hence  the  job  moat 
workers  deal  with  big  muscle  or  physi-  be  defined  in  terms  of  functions  and 
cal  education  activities.  Recreation  then  the  training  organized  according 
workers  deal  not  only  with  physical  to  the  competence  required  for  the 
education  activities,  but  with  manual  functions.  All  four  of  these  methodi 
activities,  communicative  activities,  of  study  should  be  used,  but  they  cnl- 
musical  activities,  fellowship  activi-  minate  as  a  series  in  the  constmctiw 
ties,  nature  interpretive  activities,  and  analysis. 

social  interpretive  activities.  The  ao-  The  basis  for  a  constructive  ansly 
tivities  in  each  of  these  groups  may  gig  of  the  functions  of  the  physiol 
be  re-classified  in  great  detail.^  educator  is  found  in  the  content  of 

Now,  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the  education  sciences  and  foundatio 
training  leaders  in  recreation  and  sciences.  An  inductive  study  of  the 
physical  education  reveals  three  main  problem  situations  in  education  at- 
concepts  to  be  presented:  (1)  profes-  tacked  from  every  point  of  view  hai 
sional  education  of  physical  education  thown  that  the  problems  of  education 
workers,  (2)  professional  education  of  may  be  classified  under  eight  general 
recreation  workers,  and  (3)  relation-  groups,  or  nine,  when  the  profession 
ships  or  differences  and  similarities  in  is  included.  They  are:  (1)  interpre- 
the  professional  education  of  physical  tations,  (2)  objectives,  (3)  social  or 
education  and  recreation  workers.  institutional  organization  and  aus- 

In  the  study  of  professional  educa-  pices,  (4)  educability,  classification, 
tion  in  physical  education  at  least  four  a^^d  testing  of  people,  (5)  program 
approaches  are  possible:  (1)  the  his-  (educative  and  protective),  (6)  lead- 
torical  approach,  which  means  a  study  ership  or  teaching  and  methods,  (7) 
of  the  rise  of  professional  education  administration,  (8)  history,  and  (9) 
as  related  to  social  conditions  or  needs ;  the  profession.  The  study  of  and 
(2)  the  comparative  method  or  critical  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the 
analysis  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  problem  content  in  these  nine  groupe 
various  teacher-training  institutions  at  of  education  sciences  depend  for  their 
the  present  time;  (3)  a  job  analysis  thoroughness  upon  the  knowledge  of  a 

1  See  manuscript,  “A  Universal  Curriculum  of  Activities,”  by  Clark  W.  Hetherlnaton. 
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leries  of  foundation  sciences,  namely 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  anatomy, 
pkyiiology,  psycbolo«7,  sociology,  and 
kfgiene.* 

Obviously,  the  total  content  in  the 
education  sciences  and  the  foundation 
irienoes  is  so  great  that  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  can  be  included  in  a  four- 
vetr  undergraduate  program  and  in  a 
three-year  graduate  program.  A  se¬ 
lection  must  be  made.  The  problem 
of  selecting  course  contents  and  organ¬ 
izing  a  curriculum  is  complicated  by 
the  great  variety  of  workers  in  posi- 
tiffltf  in  physical  education,  by  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  competence,  and  by  the 
difference  in  fitness  of  teacher-training 
institutions  which  prepare  workers  for 
different  levels  of  competence.  The 
organization  of  courses  into  a  profes¬ 
sional  curriculum  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  college  or  university  tra¬ 
ditional  organization  and  require¬ 
ments.  These  problems  can  best  be 
solved  by  planning  a  curriculum  in  the 
hipest  institution,  the  university,  and 
for  positions  in  physical  education 
requiring  the  highest  competence. 
Use  of  the  constructive  analysis  meth¬ 
od  results  in  a  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  seven-year  curriculum  includ¬ 
ing  courses  in  the  foundation  sciences 
and  one  or  more  courses  under  each 
of  the  education  sciences.  A  similar 
procedure  may  be  u.sed  in  planning 
curricula  for  different  classes  of  work¬ 
ers  and  for  lower  levels  of  competence. 

Procedures  identical  with  those 
used  for  constructing  professional  edu¬ 
cation  curricula  for  the  training  of 
physical  educators  may  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  professional  education 
curricula  for  the  preparation  of  recre¬ 
ation  workers.  All  four  approaches 


are  possible.  The  basis  for  the  con¬ 
structive  analysis  of  the  functions  of 
recreation  workers  is  also  found  in  the 
content  of  the  education  sciences  and 
the  foundation  sciences.  Again,  a  se¬ 
lection  of  content  for  courses  must  be 
made.  The  same  complicating  factors 
of  variety  of  workers,  levels  of  compe¬ 
tence,  and  college  or  university  organ¬ 
ization  and  requirements  are  present. 
Likewise,  the  problems  can  best  be 
solved  by  selecting  the  highest  insti¬ 
tution  to  give  the  training  for  the 
highest  level  of  competence. 

Now  what  should  be  the  differences 
or  similarities  in  professional  educa¬ 
tion  curricula  for  physical  education 
workers  and  for  recreation  workers? 
This  is  a  crucial  problem.  With  in¬ 
creased  leisure  comes  opportunity  for 
recreation.  Teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  are  now  interested  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  professional  education  cur¬ 
ricula  for  recreation  workers  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  recreation  engineers.  In¬ 
stitutions  are  striving  for  an  answer 
to  the  problem.  From  our  brief  con¬ 
sideration  above  w^e  may  only  draw  a 
few  general  rules.  The  foremMt  of 
these  is  that  the  professional  education 
of  recreation  engineers  must  be  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  professional  education  of 
supreme  experts  in  education  and 
physical  education  if  they  are  to  be 
competent  to  lead  people  in  physical 
education  activities  as  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  training  is  different 
w’hen  it  comes  to  the  planning  of  pro¬ 
grams,  leadership  techniques,  and 
methods  of  administration  as  related 
to  the  other  great  groups  of  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  Specialization  in  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  lower  levels  of  com- 


t  A  brief  abstrai't  from  a  manuaoript  for  a  book  entitled,  “Professional  Education  in  Phyt- 
wl  Education,”  by  Clark  W.  Hetherlngrton  and  N.  P.  Nellson. 
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petence  call  for  adjustments  in  the 
professional  curriculum  content.  This 
is  true  for  all  types  of  educational 
leaders.  In  brief,  first  determine  the 
functions  of  the  worker,  then  select 
the  content  in  the  educational  sciences 
and  foundation  sciences  which  will 
make  the  worker  (assuming  selected 
ability)  competent  to  perform  his 


functions.  Professional  education  fg, 
the  functions  that  are  common  for  4 
workers  will  be  identical  for  all 
ers.  Professional  education  for  tk 
distinctive  and  supreme  function!  d 
different  workers  will  vary  with  ^  I 
nature  of  the  activities  dealt  with  | 
the  level  of  competence  demanded  d  ^ 
the  worker. 


AN  INTERESTING  CONTRIBUTION  TO  RESEARCH 
IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Frederick  Rakd  Rogers 


IT  is  an  incontrovertible  truth  that 
educational  progress,  whether  for 
the  individual,  the  institution  or 
the  profession,  depends  on  measure¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  a  volume  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  reports  of  educa¬ 
tional  experiments  involving  objective 
measures  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
of  progress  in  the  field  it  represents. 
“Studies  in  Physical  Education  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  School  of  Education  of 
Boston  University’’*  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  direction  which  physi¬ 
cal  education  is  now  taking;  and  a 
review  of  the  various  reports  will  indi¬ 
cate  both  methods  of  attack  and  the 
emerging  objectives  of  this  relatively 
obscure  and  baffling  program. 

This  symposium  consists  of  four 
parts  and  thirty-seven  articles  by  as 
many  different  authors.  One-half  of 
the  reports  originated  in  Boston.  The 
others  are  from  the  pens  of  researchers 
as  widely  separated  as  New  York, 
Canada,  Texas  and  Minnesota.  A  spe¬ 
cial  chapter  on  Personalities  and  Per¬ 
formances  provides  a  convenient  ref¬ 


erence  to  the  authors,  a  large  propa*-  j 
tion  of  whom  are  recognized  leadoi 
in  physical  education  —  chairmen  of 
committees,  presidents  of  associatio* 
and  similar  responsibilities. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  reports  cf 
“measurement  creation,  improveman 
criticism  and  use.” 

The  introductory  article  by  W.  W. 

II.  Mustaine  of  the  New  York  Stati 
Education  Department  outlines  “fini  ! 
})rinciples”  in  physical  educatioi, 
shows  how  these  are  applied  in  tk 
New  York  physical  education  syllali  - 
describes  the  basic  tests  used  to  deter 
mine  pupil  needs  and  “how  the  dati  t 
are  used,”  and  outlines  some  resnlti 
of  this  wedding  of  measurement  ti  ^ 
philosophy : 

“1.  Pupils  increase  markedly  in  phy-  ; 
sical  powers.  .  .  .  Discipline  become! »  - 
minor  problem.  .  .  .  Social  trait!  »•  i 
prove.  .  .  .  Culture  grows  more  rapidly. 

“2.  Parents  derive  much  more  satii- 
faction  from  the  objective  results.  ...  j 

“3.  Principals  and  superintendati 
are  likewise  pleased  and  encouraged  t»  i 
provide  better  facilities.  ... 

“4.  The  most  significant  gain  ie  a 


1  Published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Research  Quarterly  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  Copies  may 
obtained  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Education,  29  Exeter  Street.  Boston,  at  $1.50  psw 
covered  or  $2.00  in  cloth.  290  pages,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  drawings  and  graphs. 
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til*  increased  integrity  of  physical  edu- 
dtioD.  •  •  •  . 

The  remaining  eight  articles  relate 
ic  test  use,  criticism  and  creation. 
Kenneth  H.  Murray  of  Jilontreal  re¬ 
ports  on  experiments  in  the  calibra¬ 
tion  of  testing  instruments  and  results 
of  experimental  programs  using  objec- 
tire  testing  equipment. 

Elixabeth  B.  Wellman  of  Sargent 
C(dlege  examines  various  tests  pro¬ 
posed  for  use  by  physical  educators 
ind  reveals  that  strength  tests  are  the 
best  general  measure  so  far  devised 
for  determining  the  skill  of  college 
women. 

V.  F.  Hernlund  reports  that  the 
P.  F.  I.  battery  seems  best  adapted 
for  measuring  the  physical  powers  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries.  He  rejects 
Tirious  cardio-vascular,  pulse  rate  and 
other  functional  tests  as  too  unreliable 
for  use  by  physical  educators.  (This 
it  hardly  surprising.  Pulse  rate  and 
pressure  tests  are  now  recognized  as 
good  measures  of  emotional  stability 
rather  than  physical  efficiency.  They 
ire  ‘lie-detectors”  rather  than  health 
detectors ! ) 

A  particularly  interesting  study  was 
made  by  Harold  L.  Berridge  of  Edin¬ 
burg  College,  Texas,  in  the  psychology 
of  compet’tion.  He  demonstrated  that 
the  amount  of  effort  given  to  perform- 
inoe  depends,  for  most  people,  on  the 
ibsence  or  presence  of  spectators  and 
on  the  subject’s  knowledge  of  his  own 
performances.  Evidently  physical  ef¬ 
forts  are  increased  by  emulation  or 
riralrv.  It  is  true,  too,  that  study 
efforts  are  impaired  by  competi¬ 
tion.  ... 

Harold  R.  Danford  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  reports  a  study  leading  to  the 
development  and  validation  of  a  new 
measure  of  foot  condition.  He  ques¬ 


tions  the  validity  of  footprints  and 
describes  his  new  “pedorule” — a  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement. 

C.  H.  Hubbard  of  Pittsburgh  simi¬ 
larly  reports  on  an  improvement  in 
recording  posture.  The  silhouetto- 
graph  is  used  but  with  lights  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  behind  a  screen — a 
“shadow-silhouettograph.” 

John  M.  Harmon  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  outlines  a  score-card  for  meas¬ 
uring  school  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  programs  and  adds  some  77 
“conclusions  and  recommendations 
from  analyses  of  reports.” 

The  concluding  article  of  Part  I 
describes  and  reports  the  validation  of 
a  new  test  of  tennis  ability.  This 
simple  “backboard  test”  has  a  remark¬ 
ably  high  validity  coefficient — approxi¬ 
mately  .90.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend, 
interesting  to  give  and  greatly  help¬ 
ful  to  administrators  and  teachers. 

Part  II  reports  almost  exclusively 
experiments  in  the  improvement  of 
physical  fitness  using  P.  F.  I.  tests. 
In  1927  Carl  G.  Chamberlin  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York,  instituted  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  physical  education  —  the 
testing  of  all  pupils  and  adaptation  of 
programs  to  individual  needs,  not  only 
of  pupils  low  in  fitness  but  of  all 
others  as  well.  His  report,  called  a 
“Saga,”  is  history  which  is  repeated 
in  other  similar  experiments  over  the 
country  every  year. 

Following  this  “Saga”  is  a  report 
of  the  “Lynbrook  Physical  Education 
Program”  by  C.  C.  Carter,  described 
by  many  competent  critics  as  perhaps 
the  best  balanced  public  high-school 
program  in  America.  With  but  meagre 
facilities  and  funds,  but  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  cooperation  from  adminis¬ 
trators,  teachers,  school  board  and  com- 
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munity,  Mr,  Carter  has  created  a  pro¬ 
gram  without  a  major  flaw  or  weak¬ 
ness. 

The  next  two  articles  report  “how 
to”  and  “results”  in  the  special  fleld 
of  “individual  physical  education”  or 
“corrective  activities.”  B.  North  Par¬ 
sons  and  Harold  W.  Herkimer  out¬ 
line  experiences  with  boys  in  Niagara 
Falls  while  Helen  M.  Cheskv  does 
the  same  for  girls  at  Schenectady. 

What  may  be  done  with  and  through 
measurements  in  a  single  year  by  a 
lone  man  working  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  is  outlined  modestly  but 
clearly  by  T^eonard  Clark  of  ^Nfelrose, 
Massachusetts.  For  example,  the  phy¬ 
sical  power  of  over  500  boys  was 
raised  from  the  unusually  high  aver¬ 
age  of  P.  F.  I.  Ill  in  June,  1934,  to 
the  extraordinarily  high  level  of 
P.  F.  I.  124  in  February,  1935. 

“How  to  report  pupil  progress  in 
corrective  work”  paraphrases  the  title 
of  W.  H.  Whiting’s,  Quincy,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  article.  Mr.  Whiting  out¬ 
lines  the  results  of  a  semester’s  work 
with  244  boys  and  243  girls.  The 
average  gains  in  general  fitness  were 
19  and  14  percent,  respectively — a  re¬ 
markable  record. 

Very  little  research  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  college  level  has  been 
done.  Donald  H.  MacKenzie’s  survey 
for  Northeastern  University  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  very  great  importance.  Meas¬ 
uring  college  freshmen  before  and  af¬ 
ter  each  of  two  ten-week  periods  he 
discovered  that  gains  in  physical  fit¬ 
ness  depend  more  on  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  than  on  the  particular  activ¬ 
ity  followed,  whether  gymnastics,  com¬ 
bative  sport  or  team  game.  Of  course 
this  finding  only  re-emphasizes  the  im¬ 


portance  of  trained  and  purpon^  | 
instruction.  [ 

Following  these  are  four  articles  d  i 
the  effects  of  summer  activities  cs  |  pi 
boys’  physical  fitness,  which  challeagi  I  <• 
camp  directors  even  more  pointed  I 
than  have  previous  surveys.  | 

Arthur  L.  Jones  of  Framinghni  *  P 
.Massachusetts,  discovered  that  loafii^  • 
during  summer  months  is  positive^  *'  ’ 
injurious  to  the  physical  fitness  d  ^ 
adolescent  boys,  to  the  extent  of  It  F 
percent,  while  heavy  work  and  camp  ^ 
ing  result  in  about  8  percent  improfa  “  ^ 

ment.  These,  of  course,  are  average  ^ 
J.  Wavne  Wrightstone,  Research  ^  ^ 
sociate  at  Columbia  University  forai 
an  average  improvement  of  8  peroeot  |  * 

in  an  eight  weeks’  summer  camp-  j  * 
hut  JfO  percent  of  the  campers  lostk  | 
fitness.  James  A.  Wylie,  reportin 
for  a  New  York  State  Boy  Scost 
Camp  found  an  average  of  8  percest 
improvement.  But  boys  who  n  mainei 
eight  weeks  gained  22  per  cent  be 
cause  of  special  attention  to  individuil  f 
needs.  He  also  found,  among  otha  f 
significant  discoveries,  that  there  isao  | 
relation  between  change  in  weight  and  | 
change  in  physical  fitness.  John  B.  I 
]\ralcolm’s  report  is  perhaps  the  most  [ 
useful  in  the  entire  volume.  For  be  ® 
demonstrated  that  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  fitness  depends  on  teati 
repeated  every  two  weeks,  with  re-  ' 
adjustment  of  individual  programs  it 
even  more  frequent  intervals.  Among  ; 
his  findings  the  following  are  most  ^ 
interesting  and  challenging:  I 

1.  Boys  who  remained  at  his  camp 
two  weeks  gained  (average)  8  per  cent  ■ 
though  nearly  10  per  cent  lost  in  fitne*  | 
The  average  gain  for  4-week  boys  wa*21  j 
per  cent;  for  6-week  boys  31  per  cent  ! 
and  for  8-week  boys  33  per  cent  | 

2.  Of  boys  who  remained  four  weda  ! 

or  more  none  lost  in  fitness.  ! 
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3.  The  social  behavior  of  boys  in  this 
(Uop  emphasizing  physical  fitness  im- 
•iwed  more  than  under  a  regime  which 
Japhasized  social  fitness  chiefly. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  a  statement 

‘‘the  doctrine  of  equality’’  and  re¬ 
ports  of  experiments  in  which  individ- 
lal  and  intramural  sports  participants 
trre  equalized  in  physical  powers. 
Tbc  doctrine  is  stated  thus :  “In  ‘com¬ 
petitive’  activities  educational  objec- 
tires  and  the  canons  of  fair  play  will 
be  realized  most  completely  only  when 
tbe  powers  of  opposing  teams  have 
been  equalized.” 

In  support  of  this  statement  seven 
ftudies  are  reported.  TI.  Harrison 
Clarke  of  Syracuse  University  and 
Harold  A.  Bonesteel  of  Manlius  (New 
York)  High  School  report  as  follows. 
Using  the  S.  I.  (Strength  Index)  to 
equalize  opposing  teams  for  several 
different  sports,  “of  64  games  played, 
29  or  45  per  cent  were  tie  games.” 
“The  greatest  scoring  difference  be¬ 
tween  any  two  teams  for  four  different 
iports  was  2.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
jeored  by  both  teams.” 

Applying  the  doctrine  and  measur¬ 
ing  technique  to  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pro¬ 
gram  Harry  Gordon  Oestreich,  now 
director  of  physical  education  for  Nor¬ 
wich  University,  had  44  per  cent  of 
fames  between  teams  equalized  by 
S.  I,  either  ties  or  one  point  difference. 
Comparing  the  choose-up  method  with 
the  objective  method  it  was  found  that 
the  latter  was  about  twice  as  effective 
in  equalizing  opponents. 

For  junior  high  school  sports,  both 
intramural  and  interschool,  Walter  A. 
Cox  and  Kenneth  B.  DuBois  of  the 
.Albany  Public  Schools,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  nineteen  associates,  found  that 
the  S.  I.  equalization  technique  was 
highly  satisfactory  for  track  and  field, 


skating,  swimming  and  football.  Par¬ 
ticipation  was  multiplied  fourfold  in 
four  years,  in  spite  of  (because  of, 
partly?)  the  fact  that  all  prizes  — 
medals,  banners,  ribbons  even — were 
eliminated.  There  was  a  complete 
absence  of  rancor  either  during  or  af¬ 
ter  the  games.  Equality  was  refined 
to  the  point  of  only  200  S.  I.  points 
variation  within  any  classification. 
Six  levels  of  participation  were  pro¬ 
vided.  Every  Albany  junior  high 
school  athlete  now  enters  every  event 
fully  expecting  to  win.  He  may  win 
one  day  and  be  last  in  his  class  the 
next :  a  perfect  situation  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  qualities. 

Part  IV  of  this  “Supplement  to  the 
Research  Quarterly”  is  called  an  Om¬ 
nibus.  It  includes  reports  on  various 
experiments. 

Robert  E.  Laveaga  of  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  reports  that  testing  and 
modifying  programs  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  needs  “is  a  vital  and  significant 
way  of  enriching  the  work  of  the 
health  education  department”  and  “a 
highly  effective  method  of  securing 
and  holding  members.” 

V.  F.  Hernlund  and  N.  G.  Bar- 
field,  the  latter  in  Emory  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  evaluated  a  junior  college  indi¬ 
vidual  and  intramural  program  based 
on  motivation  by  a  point-sjstem. 
They  conclude  that  “point  systems  im¬ 
properly  stimulate  the  most  healthful 
boys  while  failing  to  stimulate  those 
who  most  need  to  participate.” 

Harry  G.  Oestreich  outlines  briefly 
a  plan  for  introducing  P.  F.  I.  tests 
into  industry. 

Elizabeth  Zimmerli  provides  one  of 
the  most  interesting  reports  in  25 
“case-studies  of  unusual  physical  fit¬ 
ness  indices.”  Disagreements  between 
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Normal  School  (New  York)  addsooe^^ 
more  piece  of  evidence  that  more  vtlij^ 
measures  of  skill  are  needed  thia 
those  now  used  to  determine  marks  for 
college  majors  in  physical  educatioi, 

Charles  D.  Giauque,  now  at  Georp 
Williams  College  in  Chicago,  report 
new  evidence  of  the  unreliability  of 
high -school  teachers’  marks  in  sei- 
demic  subjects.  By  contrast  it  appean 
that  at  Lynbrook  the  physical  edocs- 
tion  program  not  only  produces  moit 
positive  and  measurable  results  tius 
does  the  academic  program,  but  alie 
more  valid  and  objective  reports  of 
j)upil  progress. 

The  “Studies”  concludes  with  i 
charming  article  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Prttt 
of  Boston  University’s  School  of  Med¬ 
icine  on  the  classification  of  the  ankle 
lever — a  dissertation  of  interest  to  Isy 
readers  chiefly  because  of  the  clarity 
and  convincing  quality  of  its  expo¬ 
sition. 

This  document  ends  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  I.^onardo  da  Vinci  which 
the  writer  reproduces  again  here,  be¬ 
cause  it  e.vpresses  so  well  the  spirit  of 
the  entire  symposium. 

“Work  is  the  law.  Like  iron  that 
lying  idle  degenerates  into  a  mass  of 
useless  rust,  like  water  that  in  an  un¬ 
ruffled  pool  sickens  into  a  stagnant  and 
corrupt  state,  so  without  action  the  spirit 
of  man  turns  to  a  dead  thing,  loses  iti 
force,  ceases  prompting  us  to  leave  swnt 
trace  of  ourselves  on  this  earth.” 


medical  judgments  and  P.  F.  I.’s  are 
discussed,  and  conditions  reflected  by 
low  and  high  P.  F.  I.’s  are  outlined. 
Such  widely  varying  conditions  as  un¬ 
derweight,  overweight,  poor  posture, 
stiff  joints,  post-operative,  psychiatric, 
eye-strain,  emotional  imbalance,  kid¬ 
ney  injury,  social  maladjustment  and 
physical  fatigue  are  reported  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Harold  K.  Jack,  now  State  Director 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education  in 
Minnesota,  contributed  an  analysis  of 
“the  relationship  between  certain  soci¬ 
ological  factors  and  physical  fitness 
tests  in  a  specific  rural  environment.” 
He  compared  genetic  factors,  school 
attendance,  certain  measures  of  nutri¬ 
tional  status,  school  marks,  tubercu¬ 
lin  history  and  racial  factors  with 
P.  F.  I.’s.  His  results  are  interesting 
and  significant.  In  most  cases  they 
agreed  with,  and  brought  new  evidence 
to  the  support  of,  common  opinions 
and  scientific  data  of  other  investi¬ 
gators. 

Dr.  L.  Charles  Rosenberg  of  the 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Newark,  with 
the  present  writer’s  aid,  reported  the 
results  on  physical  fitness  of  two  con¬ 
trasted  diets.  The  findings  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting.  Non-meat  diets  ap¬ 
parently  are  much  better  adapted  to 
girls  than  to  boys. 

Bessie  L.  Park  of  the  Cortland 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  PREREQUISITE  TO 
“CHARACTER  EDUCATION” 

John  Baden  Malcolm 

iaCECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Education  today  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  health  and 
good  citizenship.  Our  goal  is  to  train 
l)ov9  and  girls  physically  and  morally. 
Much  has  and  is  being  done  to  edu- 
(*te  youth  physically  and  more  and 
more  effort  is  being  expended  to  teach 
them  correct  standards  and  morals 
through  “character  education.” 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  these  two  fields  of  education  are 
far  apart  and  some  teachers  and  or¬ 
ganizations  have  used  “character  edu¬ 
cation”  merely  as  a  subterfuge  to  gloss 
oTer  an  ineffectual  piece  of  teaching 
in  other  fields.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  these  two  fields  are  closely  related 
and  as  interdependent  as  breathing  is 
to  life.  As  early  as  420  B.  C.  Socra¬ 
tes  observed,  “Therefore  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  our  children  from  their  earliest 
Tears  must  take  part  in  all  the  more 
lawful  forms  of  play,  for  if  they  are 
BOt  surrounded  with  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  they  can  never  grow  up  to  be 
well  conducted  and  virtuous  citizens,” 
while  in  350  B.  C.  Aristotle  wrote, 
“The  results  of  good  physical  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  limited  to  the  body  alone, 
hut  they  extend  even  to  the  soul  it¬ 
self.” 

The  setting  up  of  situations  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  the  transfer  of 
such  characteristics  as  honesty,  good 
sportsmanship  and  courage,  is  arti¬ 
ficial  and  consequently  the  results  are 
of  doubtful  value.  The  element  which 


binds  these  two  fields  together  is  the 
desire  of  every  normal  boy  or  girl  to 
be  approved  by  the  society  in  which 
he  or  she  lives.  This  urge  for  approval 
is  strong  in  all  of  us,  so  strong  that, 
instead  of  sex,  it  should  be  placed  next 
to  self-preservation  as  a  prime  moti¬ 
vator  of  activity  in  most  stages  of  our 
lives.  Perhaps  the  adolescent  boVs 
greatest  urge  is  to  be  approved  by  “his 
gang”.  To  accomplish  this  end  he 
must  be  able  to  do  the  things  they  do 
as  well  or  better  than  they.  If  he  can¬ 
not  run,  jump,  play  ball,  swim,  and 
the  like,  he  is  not  wanted.  Such  boys 
sense  that  they  are  not  wanted  and 
will  counteract  this  loss  of  approval 
by  over-compensation  in  other  fields, 
such  as  music,  art,  handcraft  or  in 
whatever  field  their  interest  and  talent 
may  be. 

!Many  boys  have  not  developed  these 
interests  or  skills,  and  may  lack  talent 
as  well.  Therefore,  they  compensate 
in  unsocial  ways.  Some  boys  steal  in 
order  to  be  approved.  They  are  “big 
fellows”  with  the  other  boys  as  long 
as  they  have  money  to  spend  for 
“treats.”  One  theft  leads  to  another 
in  order  to  retain  this  approval,  until 
the  unfortunate  boy,  who  only  wants 
to  hold  up  his  head  among  his  fellows, 
is  haled  into  court.  .  .  . 

Again,  some  parents  unwittingly 
create  future  problems  by  providing 
their  children  with  toys  or  tools  with¬ 
out  teaching  the.m  (or  seeing  to  it  that 
they  are  taught)  the  skills  necessary 
to  use  them  well.  We  all  know  cases 
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of  “Sissy  Willie”  being  allowed  to 
hold  the  much-coveted  quarterback  or 
pitcher’s  position  because  his  father 
has  bought  him  such  a  fine  ball. 
Willie  is  a  part  of  the  team  only  until 
his  ball  wears  out,  unless  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  skills  necessary  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  other  boys.  Even 
whole  groups  will  form  habits  of  steal¬ 
ing,  lying,  breaking  windows,  driving 
cars  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  other 
unsocial  practices,  because  they  lack 
the  health  and  the  skills  that  enable 
them  to  be  approved  by  others. 

All  this  simply  emphasizes  the  ob¬ 
vious  truth  that  health  is  the  first  es¬ 
sential  in  the  development  of  skills 
which  are  so  necessary  to  self-respect. 
Health  development  is,  therefore,  the 
first  step  toward  character  develop¬ 
ment.  As  Rabelais  stated  in  1550, 
“The  aim  of  education  is  not  so  much 
to  fill  thee  with  learning  as  to  train 
both  thy  mind  and  thy  body.  .  .  . 
Without  health,  life  is  no  life.”  The 
second  step  is  the  learning  of  skills 
which  will  enable  boys  to  undertake 
purposeful  activities — activities  which 
allow  them  to  reach  definite  goals  and 
sense  the  feeling  of  accomplishment 
in  fields  we  consider  acceptable  in  oiir 
social  order. 

On  this  basis,  many  of  the  so-call(^d 
“frills”  cast  aside  during  the  lean  days 
of  the  depression  will  find  their  way 
back  into  the  schools,  and  a  growing 
need  for  sympathetic  leaders  able  to 
broaden  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and 
tiained  to  teach  these  activities  will 
be  evidenced.  If  the  teacher  wishes 


her  pupils  to  be  good,  she  must  j 
them  more  than  the  three  R’s, — j 
before  she  begins  to  teach  these  intd  I 
lectual  subjects.  The  Sunday  scboel  I 
teacher  must  teach  more  than  th  ■ 
Bible — perhaps  before  she  begins  ts  j 
teach  religion.  Curricular  and  extn-  1 
curricular  activities  which  allow  tbe  I 
pupil  an  opportunity  to  feel  the  ip.  I 
proval  of  the  group  should  be  ad(M  j 
to  academic  programs.  The  first  pro-  ! 
gram  for  all  teachers  everywhere  mog  j 
be  one  which  will  conserve  or  develop 
the  health  of  children  —  their  verr  : 
capacity  to  be  active  at  all. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  schools,  j 
playgrounds,  Y.  !M.  C.  A.’s,  Y.  1^.  j 
C.  A.’s,  Boys’  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  ! 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  bovs’  sod  I 
girls’  camps,  and  similar  organiia-  - 
lions,  when  properly  administered,  art  j 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  becsiut 
they  perform  the  double  duty  of  devd  : 
oping  physical  powers  and  affording  j 
opportunities  for  the  learning  and  ex-  | 
ercising  of  skills.  Thus  many  a  tesdt-  - 
er  and  social  worker  has  been  defi-  | 
nitely  building  character  and  making  ' 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in  with  ' 
out  realizing  it  —  because  he  or  she  - 
has  added  to  the  capacities  of  pnpib  ^ 
for  successful  activities. 

“Then  fresh  and  blooming,  yon  will 
spend  your  time  in  the  gymnasium,  sad  I 
not  go  about  the  public  square  month  ' 
ing  monstrous  jokes  like  the  young  men  ■ 
of  today  .  .  .  but  you  will  start  a  mn-  \ 
ning  match.  ...  If  you  do  these  thingi  ^ 
which  I  enjoin  .  .  .  you  will  alwayi 
have  a  well -developed  chest,  a  clear  com-  ; 
plexion,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short 
tongue.” — Aristophanes,  400  B.  C. 


Mr 
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PHYSICAL  fitness  or,  in  general, 
health  has  been  described  as  “ca¬ 
pacity  for  activity.”  It  is  that 
feeling  of  well  being  when  the  joy  of 
liring  is  expressed  in  the  thrill  of 
accomplishment;  when  one  is  ready 
to  throw  himself  into  the  task  at  hand 
with  complete  abandonment,  leaving 
ill  doubt  and  fear  aside;  when  the 
mind  is  not  hampered  by  conflicting 
desires,  and  the  body  is  not  blocked 
by  poorly  functioning  parts.  The  for¬ 
tunate  person  who  finds  himself  in 
this  state  the  majority  of  the  living 
hours,  is  one  whom  we  all  envy  as  liv¬ 
ing  the  abundant  life.  He  practices 
the  science  and  art  of  healthful  living. 

Today  the  average  citizen  who  be¬ 
comes  concerned  for  his  physical  well¬ 
being  is  faced  with  two  conflicting  pro¬ 
cedures.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
many  recognized  leaders  in  the  field 
of  health  and  physical  education  who 
dtim  that  the  only  way  for  the  total 
personality  to  be  improved  is  to  get 
out  into  the  open  and  play.  They 
claim  that  recreation,  freedom  from 
formal  work  or  restrictions  will  alone 
leoomplish  the  desired  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Citizen  also  hears 
those  who  assert  that  the  foundation 
of  physical  fitness  is  to  be  found  in 
in  intelligent  formal  procedure  which 
includes  definite  suggestions  and  types 
of  activity  to  be  followed  until  the 
individual  is  ready  for  the  “Freedom” 
10  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the 
proponents  of  natural  activities. 


Which  school  of  thought  is  right  I 
Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  because 
John  Doe  attends  a  so-called  “formal 
gjTn  class”  that  his  mentality  is  neces¬ 
sarily  low  and  his  total  personality 
is  not  growing  in  this  situation  ?  Even 
the  exponents  of  the  “Freedom”  plan 
would  find  much  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is 
a  definite  place  for  both  types. 

Recent  findings  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  and  basic  physiology 
have  established  fundamentals  which 
must  be  understood  and  considered  by 
those  who  endeavor  to  work  with  per¬ 
sonality  and  body  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  In  general  it  has  been  found 
by  those  who  are  experts  in  the  mental 
hygiene  field  that  “the  condition  of 
one’s  mind  has  a  direct  influence  on 
the  functioning  of  the  body.”  Our 
first  fundamental  then,  is  to  be  sure 
that  one  has  a  “happy  mind.”  For 
it  is  said  that  with  such  all  body  func¬ 
tions  operate  with  a  higher  degree  of 
e^ciency.  On  the  contrary  the  mind 
which  is  heavy  with  care,  troubles  and 
perplexities  slows  up  and  impairs  the 
functioning  of  the  body. 

If  one  is  motivated  to  care  for  his 
body,  which  at  the  time  is  not  in  good 
condition  and  he  is  worrying  about 
it  (particularly  if  he  continues  to 
worry  about  it)  it  would  follow  that 
in  all  probability  one  is  wasting  time 
in  any  procedure  which  does  not  bring 
joy  to  the  heart.  Freedom  from  worry 
is  of  greater  importance  than  freedom 
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from  the  formal  or  even  from  any 
activity.  One  should  enter  into  such 
a  program  in  the  spirit  of  playing  a 
game,  having  as  good  a  time  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  every  action  and  thought  is 
motivated  by  this  helpful  suggestion 
then  the  end  results  will  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  participant. 

In  the  field  of  the  physical,  a  sec¬ 
ond  fundamental  is  to  recognize  that 
“function  makes  structure.”  If  any 
muscle  or  set  of  muscles  lies  dor¬ 
mant  for  any  length  of  time,  they  tend 
to  dry  up,  not  only  literally  but  in 
function  as  well.  If  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  in  poor  condition  due  to 
lack  of  exercise  and  too  much  “sit- 
itis,”  then  the  only  way  in  the  world 
to  get  them  back  in  condition  again 
is  to  exercise  them.  The  longer  a 
muscle  is  unused  the  weaker  it  be¬ 
comes,  and  the  more  attention  it 
should  receive  on  reconditioning. 

With  these  two  brief  but  important 
fundamentals  in  view  let  us  study  in 
review  the  general  economic,  social 
and  physical  set-up  of  the  average 
community  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  physical  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  “flower  of  the  nation” 
during  the  World  War  we  find  that 
about  one  third  of  these  men  were  un¬ 
fit  for  military  service.  Since  those 
days  the  nation  has  become  recreation- 
conscious.  This  is  reflected  in  a  great 
increase  in  facilities  and  equipment 
for  the  country  at  large.  But  has  Mr. 
Citizen  gone  into  action  physically  ? 

In  studying  the  life  of  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  we  find  him  eager  for  his 
work,  eager  for  his  home,  interested 
in  being  entertained  at  the  movies, 
games  and  commercial  entertainment. 
He  (and  she)  like  to  go  to  games  and 
“watch.”  (They  used  to  play  games 
or  go  hiking  but  now  they  are  “so 


busy!”  and  tire  “so  easily!”)  They  j 
like  to  read.  In  the  “Study  of  5000 
People”  just  completed  by  the  Nt-  ^ 
tional  Recreation  Association  these 
trends  were  disclosed  to  be  strong. 
Another  interesting  finding  of  the  re-  • 
port  was  that  many  people  who  did 
not  participate  nevertheless  desired  to 
take  part  in  such  activities  as  tennis, 
swimming,  boating,  camping,  caring 
for  flowers,  motoring,  playing  musical 
instruments.  Dancing  was  found  to 
l)c  one  of  the  popular  activities.  In 
other  words  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  get  into 
action.  Why  don’t  they  ?  r 

From  work  to  home,  to  movie,  to 
school  or  meeting.  More  leisure  time!  * 

Yes,  but  for  what?  The  lighted  | 

schoolbouse  with  its  nightly  progranu  L 

for  adults  is  one  answer  to  the  crying  f 

need.  The  parks  and  playgrounds  | 

along  with  the  w’ork  of  the  private  I 

agencies  attempt  to  care  for  Mr.  | 

Citizen.  j 

During  the  long  winter  months  the 
out-door  programs  of  skating  and  win¬ 
ter  sports  are  inviting  and  worth¬ 
while,  but  they  are  not  consecutive 
enough  in  any  one  locality  for  a  pe^  i 
son  to  depend  on  them  for  regular  j 

activity,  unless  he  or  she  is  in  good  ! 

health.  j 

One  of  the  laws  of  learning  whid)  | 
is  applicable  at  this  point  is  that  one 
enjoys  most  the  things  which  he  can  I 
do  well;  and  further,  that  with  prog-  I 
ress  in  learning  skills,  satisfactions  i 

continue. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  study  of 
the  activities  of  our  people  and  find  I 
them  in  general  of  a  passive  type,  one  | 
again  questions  why?  In  answer  to 
this  it  would  seem  that  first  of  all,  j 
Mr.  Citizen  is  not  in  a  positive,  happn  1 
mental  state,  and  secondly  he  is  not  I 
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tn  the  best  physical  condition.  If  this 
is  true  then  educators  are  obliged  to 
point  the  way  from  passive  types  of 
activity  to  those  of  action.  We  must 
present  ways  and  means  by  which  a 
person  will  serve  the  apprenticeship 
period  (conditioning  period)  to  his 
complete  satisfaction.  This  is  a  big 
order.  No  one  sweep  of  the  hand  of 
some  mighty  dictator  who  says  “go 
ont  and  play”  will  do  the  trick.  Be¬ 
fore  satisfactory  play  is  possible,  sat¬ 
isfactory  functioning  bodies  must  be 
conditioned.  Skills  must  be  taught, 
play  is  only  natural  for  those  who 
know  how  to  play. 

Where  can  Mr.  Citizen  go  to  secure 
this  first  step  if  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  ranks  of  the  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally  fit?  The  anti-formalists  say, 
“Get  out  into  the  open  and  play,”  but 
if  Mr.  Unconditioned  Citizen  follows 
this  advice  he  will  go  out  and  have  a 
wonderful  time  for  the  day  and  be  a 
wreck  for  a  week,  ending  it  all  by 
“never  again.”  Or  he  may  affiliate 
with  some  organization  or  institution 
which  promotes  a  semi-formal,  recrea¬ 
tional  type,  conditioning  program. 
Here  a  physical  examination  will  be 
pven;  he  will  be  counseled;  he  will 
be  conditioned  on  an  intelligent  basis 
of  individual  needs  and  capacities. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  this  routine  un¬ 
der  capable  leadership  Mr.  Citizen  is 
ready  for  an  active  program  of  games 
such  as  squash  racquets,  volley  ball, 
swimming,  etc.  If  his  mental  atti¬ 
tude  is  right,  life  takes  on  a  new  mean¬ 
ing;  the  blood  sings  through  the  ves¬ 
sels.  elimination  is  improved,  appetite 
IS  keen.  It  is  easier  to  be  happy; 
moreover  added  joys  and  thrills  come 
to  life.  Now  and  only  now  is  one 
ready  to  get  out  onto  the  trail.  When 
the  trail  is  blocked  and  the  out-door 


program  is  not  practical  then  the  vast 
epportunities  of  the  indoor  program 
are  available.  The  habit  has  been 
established;  one  craves  action  and  is 
not  satisfied  with  merely  being  enter¬ 
tained. 

In  the  concluding  sentences  I 
would  like  to  present  an  activity  which 
has  been  frowmed  upon  in  many  circles 
of  Physical  Education,  and  yet  it  is 
an  activity  which  is  enjoyed  by  thou¬ 
sands  regularly.  To  the  adult  who  is 
busy,  time  is  valuable.  Any  activity 
which  commands  his  interest  regularly 
must  be  worthy  of  respect.  In  behalf 
of  this  vast  group  of  intelligent  citi¬ 
zens  I  present  the  following  sugges¬ 
tion  knowing  that  the  critics  of  the 
so-called  formal  program  will  have 
additional  targets  to  aim  at.  If  the 
material  used  in  the  makeup  of  their 
guns  is  fundamental  and  sound  and 
the  facts  they  shoot  at  this  target  are 
true,  let  them  fire! 

The  neiv-type  recreational-condition¬ 
ing  drill  is  a  modern  adaptation  de¬ 
signed  and  carried  on  by  many  physi¬ 
cal  directors  who  have  been  watching 
and  studying  the  needs  of  young  men 
and  men,  particularly  in  the  urban 
areas.  With  an  artist  at  the  piano 
the  men  in  the  class  (young  men  as 
well  as  older)  twist  and  stretch,  swing 
and  bend  to  the  familiar  tunes  of  the 
day  and  old  favorites.  Now  and  then 
the  group  break  into  song,  again  some¬ 
one  yells  out  a  retort  to  the  director 
who  is  smilingly  presenting  his  drill. 
Medicine  balls  are  banged  back  and 
forth,  joking,  bantering,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  plenty  of  “good  fun”  is  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Frequent  rest  periods  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  friendly  words  or  bits 
of  information  by  the  director.  Drip¬ 
ping  perspiration  marks  the  elimina¬ 
tion  not  only  of  moisture  but  of  cares. 
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Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  of  this  and 
the  group  is  sent  on  its  way  to  the 
showers  or  into  a  game  of  volley  ball, 
squash,  etc.  “That  was  great  1”  “See 
you  next  Wednesday!”  “This  makes 
life  worth  living,”  are  a  few  of  the 
remarks  the  director  hears  or  receives 
as  the  “happy  gang”  goes  into  the 
next  experience  of  life.  No  one  is 
forced  into  this  program.  It  is  an 
optional  activity  among  many  others. 
Young  men  are  coming  in  greater 
numbers.  From  this  banning  their 
horizon  of  activities  is  widened. 

*  *  «  « 

If  you  find  yourself  among  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  an  active  recrea¬ 
tional  program,  first  of  all  condition 
yourself  mentally.  “Be  of  good  cheer” 
and  go  forward  with  a  happy  heart. 
Next,  “take  it  easy”  in  any  program 


where  you  have  been  inactive 
periods  of  time:  work  into  it  gradih  r 
ally.  If  you  are  unable  to  do  ^ia  l)j  ■ 
yourself  then  join  some  group  or  (m«. 
ganization  that  will  take  care  of  you  ■ 
and  force  you  to  form  the  habit  of  I 
regular  activity.  This  is  the  so-called  ' 
“formal  work  ?”  Is  it  unnatural  ?  Ij 
it  formal?  Yes  —  but  if  one  accom¬ 
plishes  the  desired  result,  why  bicker 
about  terms  and  names?  After  thii 
conditioning  process  you  are  ready  to 
enjoy  the  great  out-of-^oors,  hike,  or 
skate  or  swim  to  your  heart’s  content 
It  is  now  and  only  now  that  you  are 
ready  to  engage  in  rigorous  conflicti  j 
with  nature,  whose  beckoning  call  to  i 
all  is  answered  by  those  who  are  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  fit.  I 

Are  you  drying  up  or  growing  up  I  I 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  INDIVIDUAL 

James  A.  Wylie 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


A  MAJOR  responsibility  of  the 
modern  physical  educator  is  the 
adaptation  of  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupils  or  students  who 
have  temporary  or  permanent  physical 
handicaps.  The  older  program  tended 
to  ignore  all  but  the  most  obvious  de¬ 
fects;  but  the  new  must  adapt  itself 
to  every  variation  from  normal  which 
is  likely  to  impair  physical  efficiency. 

Common  deficiencies  among  high 
school  and  college  students  which  may 
be  alleviated  by  physical  education  ac¬ 
tivities  include  postural  deviations, 
potential  hernia,  post-operative  herni¬ 
otomy,  functional  heart  disorders, 
glandular  disfunction,  weak  joints, 
chronic  fatigue,  weak  or  flat  feet, 
muscle  atrophy  due  to  poliomeylitis, 
diabetes,  anemia,  bursitis,  general  de¬ 
bility,  malnutrition  and  overweight. 

Two  paths  are  open  to  departments 
of  physical  education  attempting  to 
meet  these  deficiencies.  One,  the 
easier  way,  ignores  these  special  needs 
and  gives  students  the  dubious  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  excused  from  all  physical 
activity  programs.  The  other  affords 
the  handicapped  student  opportunities 
to  participate  in  individual  corrective 
programs  adapted  to  their  special 
needs. 

Of  course,  only  the  latter  alterna¬ 
tive  is  worthy  of  encouragement  or 
support.  It  is  difficult  to  administer 
in  the  early  stages,  because  executive 
superiors  are  often  slow  to  make  the 
necessary  scholastic  program  adjust¬ 
ments,  because  space  is  lacking  or 


other  facilities  are  expensive.  Occa¬ 
sionally  students  themselves  object  to 
special  requirements;  but  in  the  end 
the  student  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
service  and  becomes  the  most  ardent 
supporter  of  the  department. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  “individual 
physical  education”  or  “corrective  ^ac¬ 
tivity”  program  are  very  similar  to 
the  objectives  of  “required  programs 
for  all  Freshmen.”  Thus,  health  is 
the  first  aim:  the  conservation  and 
increase  of  physical  fitness,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vitality.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  health  is  the  first  pre¬ 
requisite  to  all  learning  this  aim  is 
paramount.  The  more  physically  fit 
one  is  the  more  efficiently  may  one 
learn.  Moreover,  since  civilization 
means  literally  artificial  life,  health 
conservation  becomes  increasingly  a 
problem  of  active  concern  to  all, 
whether  students  or  not. 

A  second  important  need  of  students 
in  high  school  and  college  is  a  cul¬ 
tural  background  in  sports  which  will 
yield : 

1.  Activity  habits  and  attitudes 
which  will  help  conserve  health  in 
later  years. 

2.  Skills  whose  exercise  will  give 
enjovTnent  in  leisure  time. 

3.  Knowledge  and  attitudes  which 
will  render  students  more  cultured 
members  of  their  own  social  group. 

A  third  need  is  the  development  of 
social  character  through  student-lead- 
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ership,  equality  between  opponents, 
and  constant  attention  to  courage, 
courtesy  and  cooperation. 

Administration 

The  assignment  of  students  to 
classes  where  special  needs  will  be 
met  is  not  difficult.  One  method  is 
to  provide  special  classes  during  sev¬ 
eral  hours  each  day  so  that  free  peri¬ 
ods  may  be  used  in  “individual  physi¬ 
cal  education”  work.  Another  is  to 
provide  one  or  two  such  classes  for 
fairly  large  numbers  and  provide  in¬ 
dividual  supervision  or  tutoring  at 
other  hours.  A  third  method  is  to 
use  one  part  of  the  gymnasium  floor 
for  corrective  work  while  the  rest  is 
being  used  for  the  general  program. 
Thus  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  omit¬ 
ting  the  individual  work. 

The  selection  of  students  for  special 
attention  is  another  administrative 
problem.  The  most  effective  way  is 
by  (a)  medical  examinations,  (b) 
physical  fitness  tests  and  (c)  special 
posture,  orthopedic  and  skill  tests.  If 
complete  medical  examinations  are  too 
expensive  at  least  some  physician  can 
be  found  to  examine  hearts,  lungs  and 
for  hernia.  Physical  fitness  tests  can 
be  given  by  gymnasium  instructors 
and  student  assistants.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  medi¬ 
cal,  physical,  orthopedic,  eye  and  ear 
tests  can  be  given  by  competent  per¬ 
sons  including  the  cost  of  apparatus, 
at  an  average  of  eighty-eight  cents  per 
student.  As  an  example  of  actual  pro¬ 
cedure  the  method  followed  at  Boston 
University  is  reported  below. 

(1)  During  the  first  week  of  the 
new  academic  year  all  entering  stu¬ 
dents  are  examined  by  the  University 
Student  Health  Service.  The  examin¬ 
ing  physician  records  any  special 


needs  or  disabilities  upon  the  permti 
nent  medical  report.  The  Heal4 
Service  arranges  personal  intervien^ 
gives  medical  advice  and  often  minor 
treatments.  Each  case  in  need  ii 
given  complete  periodic  “check-up^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
results  that  can  possibly  arise  fro# 
its  service  to  the  students. 

(2)  These  students  are  again  ex¬ 
amined  by  members  of  the  physicil 
education  faculty  for  other  less  seriom 
remediable  defects,  mainly  minor  pos¬ 
tural  disarrangements. 

(3)  Then  all  students  not  having 
serious  restraining  disorders  are  given 
a  physical  fitness  test. 

(4)  Two  other  such  tests  are  given 
each  year,  the  second  at  the  end  of 
(he  first  semester  and  the  third  at  (Im 
end  of  the  academic  year.  Upon 
these  three  test-findings  the  physiol 
activity  program  for  each  student  ii 
built. 

Under  this  plan  of  examination 
students  are  conveniently  divided  into 
four  groups. 

1.  Superior  Group.  These  stu¬ 
dents  possess  excellent  physical  con¬ 
dition  by  both  medical  and  physiol 
tests.  They  have  good  activity  habits 
and  skills.  They  are  experienced  in 
several  sports  and  know  how  to  orgnn- 
ize  and  conduct  games  and  tourna¬ 
ments.  This  group  may  or  may  not 
be  required  to  attend  any  physical  a^ 
tivity  classes  or  participate  in  any 
sports. 

2.  Unrestricted  Group.  These  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  given  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram  composed  of  recreational  games, 
appar.Ttus  work,  calisthenics,  combat¬ 
ive  sports  such  as  boxing  and  wrestling 
and  dancing.  This  group  is  the  no^ 
mal  or  average  group. 
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3.  Restricted  Group.  These  stu¬ 
dents  have  defects  discovered  by  the 
examining  physician  as  listed  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  article.  Each 
student  is  given  an  individual  pre¬ 
scription  and  the  results  are  carefully 
measured.  These  individual  prescrip¬ 
tions  vary  greatly  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  When  upon  re-examination 
the  student  is  discovered  to  have  im¬ 
proved  his  condition  sufficiently  to  be 
placed  in  the  unrestricted  group  this 
is  promptly  done. 

4.  Low  Physical  Fitness  Group. 
Those  students  who  have  no  particular 
defects  of  function  other  than  a  low 
physical  fitness  should  be  placed  in 
this  group.  Where  greater  activity  is 
needed  it  is  prescribed  and  where  rest 
and  mental  encouragement  are  needed 
they  too  are  given.  Specific  activities 
are  recommended  to  develop  particu¬ 
lar  weaknesses.  Usually  the  eight  or 
ten  men  in  each  class  having  the  low¬ 
est  physical  fitness  index  constitute 
this  class.  At  the  present  time  ap- 
pro.\imately  fifty  men  are  receiving 
this  type  of  work. 

Results 

Since  this  is  a  discussion  of  in¬ 
dividual  physical  education,  programs 
dealing  chiefly  with  underpriviledged 
students^  results  of  the  general  physi¬ 
cal  education  programs  will  not  be 
reviewed. 

It  should  go  almost  without  saying 
that  repeated  tests  should  be  given  to 
determine  whether  students  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  instruction.  Otherwise  neither 
they  nor  administrators  will  have  any 
tangible  evidence  that  time  and  money 
were  not  wasted. 

When  objective  and  mathematically 
scored  tests  are  given,  comparisons  of 
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first-test  and  second-test  scores  will 
serve  to  measure  progress.  Directors 
should  strive  to  place  their  corrective 
work  on  this  basis.  Whether  they 
measure  others  so  carefully  is  only 
relatively  less  important  because  the 
need  is  not  so  great  and  the  time  and 
effort  given  by  students  and  teachers 
is  less. 

Conclusions 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  exposi¬ 
tion  to  discuss  at  length  the  methods 
or  the  activities  of  a  complete  program 
of  individual  physical  education.  What 
is  urged  upon  the  reader  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  providing  some  individual 
corrective  work  for  those  students 
who  most  need  it.  More ;  it  is  a  prime 
obligation  of  physical  educators  to 
urge  students  in  need  of  specific  in¬ 
dividual  work  to  get  it  in  one  way  or 
another. 

^lore  and  more  health  improvement 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the 
prime  objective  of  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program,  whether  in  school  or  col¬ 
lege  and  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
parent  has  done  his  full  duty  to  the 
children  as  far  as  health  development 
is  concerned  until  the  program  of  phy¬ 
sical  activities  has  been  made  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  all  students. 

One  more  administrative  adjust¬ 
ment  remains  to  be  discussed.  All 
regulations  regarding  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  and  the  number  of 
semesters’  work  required  for  each  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  abolished  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  assignment  of  programs  be 
given  over  to  the  physical  education 
department  in  order  that  programs  be 
arranged  according  to  the  real  needs 
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of  the  individual  and  not  to  “degree  of  handling  their  own  program.  Thk 
credit  points”  or  year  in  college.  For,  of  course  should  always  be  done  und^ 
after  all,  there  are  more  seniors  in  the  guidance  and  close  supervision  of 
any  educational  institution  who  need  the  physical  education  department 
health  guidance  more  than  do  most  When  and  only  when  we  have  in 
freshmen.  dividual  prescription  for  the  most 

The  real  and  proper  privilege  of  healthy  and  the  least  healthy  with  al] 
self-direction  should  be  given  to  those  the  ranges  in  between,  can  we  say  that 
whose"  fitness  is  high,  who  recognize  we  have  provided  for  the  individual 
the  responsibility  and  who  are  capable  needs  of  our  students. 


BODY  BUILDING  FOR  ATHLETES 

W.  JOHNSOX  MaRLIXO 


IN  his  daily  training,  the  only  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  athlete  is  that  he 
must  run  prescribed  distances  each 
day  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  rigors  of  competition.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  view’point  is  assumed  to  be 
a  truth  by  many  coaches.  For  they 
conduct  their  body-building  program 
on  this  plan  almost  exclusively.  How¬ 
ever,  is  it  a  fair  and  sufiicient  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  track  athlete  to  follow? 
Or  is  playing  the  game  suflBcient  train¬ 
ing  for  superior  performance  in  other 
sports  ? 

Before  making  an  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions  let  us  first  analyze  the 
athlete.  His  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  are  power  and  suppleness,  wheth¬ 
er  he  is  a  sprinter  or  miler,  a  foot¬ 
baller  or  basketballer,  a  golfer  or 
swimmer. 

Therefore,  conditioning  of  the  tho¬ 
racic  cavity,  endurance,  proper  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  main  body  muscles,  arm 
and  shoulder  muscles,  the  muscles  of 
the  legs,  body  balance,  poise,  springi¬ 
ness,  rhythm,  coordination,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  definite  qualities  which 
need  to  be  developed  before  the  athlete 
can  perform  really  well  in  any  sport. 


How  may  these  qualities  best  be 
prepared  for  the  supreme  effort  of 
competition  ?  The  following  are 
gested  exercises  that  have  been  adopted 
by  the  writer,  practiced  over  a  period 
of  years  and  proven  successful. 

1.  Breathing  exercise.  Stand  erect, 
feet  together,  hands  at  side.  Raise 
arms  sideward  and  upward  while  in¬ 
haling.  Lower  arms  to  starting  posi¬ 
tion  while  exhaling.  Do  slowly. 

2.  Stand  erect,  feet  together,  arm 
outstretched  at  shoulder  level  to  the 
side.  Rotate  shoulders  so  that  fin^ 
tips  describe  small  circles  in  forward 
direction.  Reverse  the  movement  ii 
a  backward  direction.  This  exerci* 
may  also  be  done  without  the  circular 
movement  by  simply  moving  the  arm 
forward  and  backward  as  well  as  iqi 
and  down.  Do  these  rapidly. 

3.  Stand  erect  w’ith  feet  together. 
Raise  the  arms  above  the  head  as  hi^ 
as  possible,  bend  forward  at  the  waiM 
and  touch  the  floor  with  the  fingff 
tips.  After  a  week  or  two  of  thk 
exercise  try  to  touch  the  floor  with 
the  palms  of  the  hand.  Not  too  fast 

4.  With  arms  upraised  above  the 
head,  feet  together,  bend  sidewayi  at 
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tlie  waist,  to  the  left,  assume  original 
position  and  repeat  to  the  right  side. 
Do  slowly. 

5.  Standing  erect  with  feet  apart, 
place  right  arm  over  the  top  of  the 
liead  carrying  the  hand  down  and 
grasping  under  the  left  side  of  the 
chin.  Bend  sideward  to  the  left,  slid¬ 
ing  left  hand  down  the  outside  of  the 
left  leg  being  careful  not  to  bend  for¬ 
ward  from  the  waist.  Return  to  origi¬ 
nal  position  and  repeat  the  exercise  on 
the  other  side,  always  being  careful 
not  to  bend  the  knees.  Should  be  done 
ilowly. 

6.  Hands  on  hips,  body  erect,  ro¬ 
tate  the  head  from  the  neck.  From 
normal  position  to  the  left,  backward, 
to  the  right  and  to  original  position. 
Also  game  procedure  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Change  direction  frequently  to 
prevent  dizziness.  Do  rather  rapidly. 

7.  Place  hands  on  hips,  feet  apart, 
body  erect.  Bend  forward  at  the  waist 
alwayg  keeping  the  eyes  focused  at  a 
point  well  in  front  of  the  body.  Re¬ 
turn  to  position,  then  bend  backward 
u  far  as  possible,  arching  the  back. 
Complete  to  first  position.  Slowly. 

8.  Raise  arms  to  side  horizontal, 
feet  apart.  Twist  at  waist  a  quarter 
turn  to  the  left,  return,  repeat  to  other 
side.  Keep  feet  firmly  planted  on 
floor.  Not  too  fast. 

9.  Feet  apart,  arms  raised  to  side 
horizontal.  Twist  at  waist  to  left  a 
quarter  turn,  bend  forward  extending 
right  hand  to  left  foot,  return  to  start¬ 
ing  position  and  repeat  to  other  side 
with  left  hand  extended  to  right  foot. 
Should  be  done  slowly. 

10.  Hands  on  hips,  feet  apart. 
Bend  forward,  swing  to  right  in  bent 
position,  swing  backward  still  bent, 
•^ng  and  bend  to  left,  return  to  first 


position.  Repeat  in  other  direction. 

Do  slowly.  Keep  knees  stiff  through* 
out  exercise. 

11.  With  feet  apart,  bend  forward 

and  to  left  with  both  hands  tc^ther 
and  extended  touching  left  toes,  come 
back  to  half  erect  position  then  bend  \ 

forward  to  right  touching  right  toes.  ‘ 

Repeat  rapidly.  j 

12.  Arms  at  side,  feet  together. 

Raise  both  arms  overhead  while  left 
knee  is  raised  as  high  as  possible  to 
the  chest.  Return  to  position  and  re¬ 
peat  using  right  knee.  Rather  vigor¬ 
ously. 

13.  Erect  position,  feet  together. 

Extend  right  leg  backward,  touching 
toe  to  floor  while  raising  arms  for¬ 
ward  and  upward  to  vertical  position. 

Return  and  repeat  with  other  foot. 

Should  be  done  rather  rapidly. 

14.  Hopping  on  toes.  One  foot 
then  other  and  both.  For  ankle  devel¬ 
opment  and  springiness. 

15.  Heel  raising.  From  standing 
position  raise  body  up  on  toes  for 
ankle  development. 

16.  Feet  together,  hands  on  hips, 
do  several  half  squats  always  remain¬ 
ing  on  toes.  Must  be  done  slowly. 

17.  Same  as  No.  16  with  full 
squats,  never  allowing  heels  to  touch 
floor.  Don’t  bounce  up  from  crouched 
position  but  push  up.  Do  slowly. 

18.  From  erect  position,  bend  knee 
and  raise  right  foot  backward  and  up¬ 
ward.  Grasp  toes  with  right  hand  and 
pull  upward.  Same  with  left  foot. 

19.  Raise  right  hand  forward  to 
eye  level  or  slightly  above  and  kick 
left  foot  up  to  it.  Do  likewise  with 
right  foot  to  left  hand. 

20.  Sit  on  the  floor  and  lean 
slightly  backward,  bracing  the  body 
with  the  hands.  Raise  hips  upward, 
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resting  body  on  hands  and  heels. 
Keep  body  rigid.  Return  to  original 
position. 

21.  Lie  face  downward,  place 
hands  at  chest  and  push  up  to  full 
arm  length  so  body  is  resting  on  hands 
and  toes.  Tx)wer  to  starting  position. 

22.  Lie  on  back.  Have  team  mate 
hold  feet  firmly.  Place  hand  behind 
the  neck.  Bend  forward  at  waist, 
raising  upper  part  of  body  slowly. 
Continue  bending  forward  as  far  as 
possible.  Return  slowly  to  position. 

23.  Same  exercise  as  Ko.  22  only 
instead  of  bending  upward  straight 
forward,  bend  to  right  side  and  up¬ 
ward,  lowering  body  to  left  side.  Re¬ 
peat  in  opposite  direction. 

It  was  my  experience  a  few  years 
ago  to  have  my  best  middle  distance 
runner  undergo  a  rather  serious  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  indoor 
training  season.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  hospital  he  could  not  exer¬ 
cise  in  any  form  for  two  weeks  after 
which  he  was  allow’ed  light  exercises 
that  increased  in  intensity  weekly. 
However,  no  running  was  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  program  for  six  weeks 
and  this  brought  us  up  to  nine  days 
prior  to  a  championship  meet.  The 


boy’s  ambition  for  years  had  beei  %  I 
w’in  his  specialty  in  these  chtmpiii.  ■ 
ship  games  and,  it  being  his  senit  I 
year,  the  task  seemed  out  of  the  qs»  j' 
tion  with  but  eight  days  of  actual  raa  I 
ning  preparation.  What  could  h  I 
done  in  such  a  short  period?  Coqjj  | 
the  boy  even  be  prepared  suflSciea^  ^ 
to  compete  without  causing  serious  b.  ■ 
jury  to  himself?  * 

He  had  a  program  laid  out  conng.  I 
ing  of  the  aforementioned  exercii^  - 
naturally  attempting  the  lighter  (m  ~ 
first.  Eventually  he  devoted  twop»  t 
ods  a  day  to  the  entire  schedule,  it 
the  completion  of  his  retirement  peritd  I 
the  boy  was  in  such  excellent  phvsied 
condition  that  when  allowed  to  runW  L 
w’as  able  to  jump  immediately  ioti  I 
hard  track  work.  For  the  eight  die 
his  progress  was  unbelievable  is^ 
when  told  by  the  doctor,  the  night  be 
fore  the  championships,  that  he  im 
sound  and  fit  and  would  be  allowed  ti 

' 

compete,  joy  was  unbounded.  The  net  ; 
result  was  a  win  in  the  heat,  as  wd 
as  a  victory  in  an  exceedingly  fn 

final.  L 

■ 

This  incident  illustrates  well  tk 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  body-  ^ 
building  program  for  the  track  a^  i 
lete  or  for  any  athlete.  ! 


applying  physical  education  practices  to 

CAMP  PROGRAMS 

Charles  Glovin 


Educators  everywhere  are  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  summer 
camps  as  possible  extensions  of 
the  academic  year  to  include  summer 
months.  But  to  do  this  requires  more 
insight  into  the  aims  and  possibilities 
of  camping  than  most  school  execu- 
tires  have  yet  had  time  for.  On  the 
one  hand  are  those  who  believe  in  the 
eamp  which  provides  well-cooked  food 
and  a  unified  program.  On  the  other 
ire  those  who  insist  that  the  personal 
traits  of  initiative,  leadership,  self- 
control,  and  the  like,  are  best  devel¬ 
oped  when  small  groups  plan  and  con¬ 
duct  their  own  activities. 

Of  course  adequate  answers  to  the 
basic  problems  raised  by  proponents 
of  these  opposed  methods  can  only  be 
pven  by  scientific  tests  of  results.  Of 
these,  since  physical  improvement  is 
the  first  objective  of  practically  every 
rammer  camp  (and  certainly  of  most 
parents)  tests  of  physical  powers  ought 
to  provide  the  most  significant  data 
for  judging  the  value  of  various 
methods. 

The  Boston  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  for  some  years 
conducted  a  summer  camp  at  Loon 
Pond  in  Middleboro,  Massachusetts. 
The  present  troop  unit  organization 
provides  camping  facilities  for  whole 
troops.  A  staff  was  maintained  as  be¬ 
fore  with  the  exception  that  instead 
of  administering  the  program  it  acted 
in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  ready  to 
lend  material  assistance  if  needed. 
The  camp  was  divided  into  separate 


camp  sites,  some  with  huts  already 
built  and  others  with  space  for  pitch¬ 
ing  tents,  which  were  provided.  Each 
site  was  equipped  with  its  own  open- 
air  fireplace  and  adequate  sanitary 
facilities.  Each  troop  planned  its  own 
menus  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  staff  member  in  charge  of  com¬ 
missary.  All  activities,  except  swim¬ 
ming,  were  conducted  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  troop  leaders.  Once  each  week 
all  troops  gathered  for  joint  flag  re¬ 
treat,  educational  movies  and  council 
fire  activities. 

TTnder  this  type  of  organization  the 
regular  chartered  troop  functions  in 
the  out-of-doors  under  the  same  lead¬ 
ership  that  operates  when  they  are 
back  at  home.  The  troop  is  held  to¬ 
gether  as  a  troop,  patrols  as  patrols. 
This  type  of  camping  strengthens  the 
troop  and  sends  it  back  to  its  neigh- 
Iwrhood  better  equipped  to  carry  on. 

Each  troop  remained  at  the  camp 
for  a  period  of  one  or  two  weeks  with 
a  few  separate  individuals  staying  for 
longer  periods.  Each  boy  was  given 
a  thorough  medical  examination  in¬ 
cluding  heart,  lungs,  skin,  hernia  and 
}>08ture,  the  day  of  arrival  at  camp. 
Marked  defects  were  noted  and  reports 
given  to  each  troop  leader.  In  the 
event  of  the  finding  of  any  marked 
functional  or  structural  defect,  the 
troop  leader  was  asked  to  contact  the 
parent,  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
V»oy’s  condition  should  receive  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  The  physician  at 
camp  reported  that  teeth  in  general 
were  in  better  condition  than  in  previ- 
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and  the  gains  in  P.  F.  I.  ranged  fm 
1  to  46  points.  (The  boy  who 
46  points  probably  did  not  give  ka 
Ijest  efforts  in  the  first  test.) 

Of  the  above  group  14  increaid 
their  scores  from  below  normal  ti 
normal  and  above. 

The  median  P.  F.  I.  gains  for  tb 
one-week  groups  were  from  121  to  13| 

—  an  average  of  17  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  82  boys  that  remainei 
in  camp  for  the  two-week  period  U 
lost  in  physical  fitness,  the  losses  rio^ 
ing  from  1  to  15  points.  Most  of  tk 
boys  w'ho  decreased  in  physical  fitnca 
had  P.  F.  I.  scores  from  115  to  m 
The  loss  in  physical  fitness  probtlilj 
benefited  those  whose  scores  were  ofs 
150. 

The  remainder  of  the  two-week 
group  increased  their  physical  fitne^ 
The  gains  in  P.  F.  I.  ranged  frrail 
to  37  points. 

Of  the  above  group  7  increaeei 
their  scores,  a  few  not  quite  up  ti 
normal  and  others  to  normal  and 
above. 

The  median  P.  F.  I.  gains  for  tk 
two-week  groups  were  from  124-131 

—  an  average  of  15  per  cent. 

ONE  WEEK  BOYS 

Aver-  Me- 
Number  age  dian 
Tested  P.F.I  P.F.I.  Q1  9 

Entering  Camp  189  129  121  115  1> 

Leaving  Camp  189  136  138  121  111 

TWO  WEEK  BOYS 

Entering  Camp  82  128  124  115  14i 

Leaving  Camp  82  1  36  1  39  124  IS 

The  three  case  studies  given  belot 
illustrate  the  importance  of  guidanei 
in  physical  activity. 

1.  ^I.  S.,  P.  F.  I.  54-57;  wei|k 
204  pounds,  age  16  years,  two  monAi 
His  stay  at  camp  was  one  week.  Tki 
boy,  as  his  weight  indicates  ws 


ous  years,  also  that  in  his  observation 
(purely  subjective)  the  boys  showed 
greater  physical  fitness. 

On  the  second  day  of  camp  the 
writer  gave  each  boy  the  Rogers’ 
Physical  Fitness  Test.  Records  were 
kept  of  each  boy’s  Physical  Fitness 
Index.  If  the  P.  F.  I.  was  markedly 
below  the  average,  certain  remedial 
measures  were  suggested  to  the  troop 
leader.  In  most  instances  this  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  normal  was  due  to 
obesity  and  also  the  fact  that  some, 
going  through  the  adolescent  stage  of 
life,  did  not  have  the  muscular  power 
for  their  large  skelatal  frames.  The 
general  suggestion  for  those  who  were 
markedly  overweight  was  a  diet  some¬ 
what  depleted  in  starch  and  sugar  and 
a  large  amount  of  big  muscle  activity. 

Iklany  of  the  boys  were  of  the  “lean 
type”  and  exceptionally  strong.  Their 
records  showed  P.  F.  I.’s  ranging 
from  120  to  217.  These  boys  were 
advised  to  reduce  the  amount  of  large 
muscle  activity  and  devote  more  time 
to  less  strenuous  educational  pursuits. 

The  boys  were  tested  again  on  the 
day  they  left  camp.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  so  much  interested  in  the  testing 
program  and  its  results  that  they  asked 
for  a  duplicate  of  their  record  to  take 
home  to  their  parents. 

The  general  results  were  as  follows 
—  out  of  the  whole  group  of  189  boys 
who  spent  one  week  in  camp,  47  lost 
in  physical  fitness;  the  losses  ranging 
from  1  to  22  points.  Most  of  the 
losses  occurred  in  boys  having  high 
P.  F.  I.  scores ;  the  outstanding  cause 
being  a  gain  in  weight.  This  increase 
in  weight  was  beneficial  to  some  and 
detrimental  to  others. 

The  remainder  of  the  one- week 
group  increased  their  physical  fitness 
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otrkedly  overweight.  When  he  tried 
his  back  and  leg  lift  his  friends 
tJionght  that  he  would  break  the  back 
ind  leg  dynamometer  due  to  the  fact 
he  was  so  large.  They  were 
rjther  surprised  because  he  did  not 
pull  as  much  as  some  of  his  smaller 
friends  did.  It  was  a  plain  case  of 
ot^uity  probably  due  to  some  glandu- 
lur  disturbance.  A  metabolism  test 
was  suggested  (to  be  taken  when  he 
arrived  at  home).  Whether  he  did  or 
not  the  writer  does  not  know. 

2.  D.  M.  S.,  P.  F.  I.  154-149; 
weight  78  pounds,  age  16  years,  nine 
months.  His  stay  at  camp  was  for  a 
two-week  period.  This  boy  had  a 
background  of  considerable  illness  and 
was  very  much  underweight.  He  was 
jelf-conscious  of  the  above  facts  and 
was  very  backward  about  mixing  with 
other  boys.  When  this  boy  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  P.  F.  I.  was  154  (he 
made  such  a  high  i*.  F.  I.  score  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  much  underweight) 
and  that  he  had  a  much  greater  “ca- 

I  parity  for  activity”  than  he  had  be¬ 
fore  believed  possible,  his  mental  atti¬ 
tude  undenvent  an  immediate  change 
for  the  better.  He  began  to  believe 
in  himself  and  thereafter  made  much 
greater  effort  to  mingle  with  other 
boys.  This  boy  had  already  made  a 
step  forward  to  social  and  mental 
idjustmeut  and  with  proper  guidance 
*8  to  diet,  rest  and  activity  he  is  sure 
to  become  a  normal  boy. 

3.  J.  T.,  P.  F.  I.  171-217;  weight 
101  pounds,  age  13  years,  five  months. 
His  stay  at  camp  was  one  week.  This 
boy  gained  46  P.  F.  I.  points  (prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
five  his  best  efforts  in  the  first  test). 


It  is  just  one  case  of  a  boy  whose 
P.  F.  I.  was  too  high.  There  were 
many  others  whose  P.  F.  I.’s  were 
just  as  high.  Cutting  down  on  large 
muscle  activity  and  devoting  more 
time  to  less  strenuous  educational  pur¬ 
suits  would  be  a  big  help  to  this  boy. 
How  is  he  going  to  do  it  if  someone 
does  not  guide  him? 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  guid¬ 
ance  in  physical  activities  is  just  as 
important  as  guidance  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  field. 

The  advantages  of  Physical  Fitness 
Tests  in  a  camping  program  are 
many : — 

1.  Its  reliability  as  an  indicator 
of  health  and  physical  fitness  has  been 
shown. 

2.  It  shows  whether  the  camping 
program  is  doing  the  most  good  for 
the  greatest  number  —  or  whether  any 
health  improvement  is  made  for  any 
one. 

3.  Many  things  that  are  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  individual’s  future  happi¬ 
ness  are  brought  to  light,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  never  have  been  detected. 

4.  The  test  procedure  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  makes  one  conscious  that  the 
human  body  requires  the  utmost  care 
so  that  it  may  function  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency. 

5.  Agencies  which  have  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  measure,  the  foresight  to 
publish  results,  and  the  eflSciency  to 
secure  desirable  changes  in  the  health 
and  behavior  of  their  charges,  will  de¬ 
serve  and  win  lasting  support. 

In  conclusion  may  the  writer  sug¬ 
gest  that  leaders  who  take  their  bovs 
to  troop  unit  camps  should  be  familiar 
with  well-balanced  programs  and 
have  foresight  in  adapting  activities 


to  the  needs  of  their  respective  units. 
The  leaders  also  should  be  able  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  program  so  that  boys  re¬ 
quiring  individual  attention  and  guid¬ 
ance  in  physical  activities  may  benefit 
by  it.  A  knowledge  of  menu  planning 
and  diet  is  also  essential. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  campers 


tow’ard  the  Physical  Fitness  Test*  wm 
most  inspiring  to  the  tester.  It  ^ 
through  the  revelation  of  these  teUi 
that  the  boys  knew  their  own  capiQ. 
ties  in  terms  of  health  and  streng^^ 
and  were  led  on  to  greater  heights  of 
physical,  and  through  the  physical,  to 
mental  and  social  achievement. 


IN  THE  ANTITHESIS 

S.  Robert  Graves 

PRI.VCIPAL.  HIGH  SCHOOL^  ARMEL,  COLORADO 


Hegel  tells  us  that  in  all  devel¬ 
opment  we  pass  through  three 
stages,  namely:  the  thesis,  an¬ 
tithesis,  and  the  synthesis. 

In  the  field  of  education,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  these  different  stages,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  what  stage  we  now  live  in. 
Many  would  feel  quite  certain  that 
we  are  now  in  the  synthesis;  but  to 
me,  it  appears  that  we  are  still  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  antithesis.  I  am  not 
finding  any  fault  in  the  procedure, 
for  it  is  following  an  orderly  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  often  been  compared 
to  a  pendulum  in  our  thinking,  al¬ 
though  any  illustration,  if  pressed  too 
far,  breaks  down. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  years  and 
look  at  a  few  things  in  the  educational 
picture. 

We  see  the  children,  living  in  their 
little  log  or  sod  houses,  no  bathtubs 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  no  other  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  standing  or  sitting 
around  the  fire,  and  very  close  to  it 
at  that,  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter. 
They  walk  dowTi  the  road,  ride  horse¬ 
back,  or  go  in  an  open  wagon,  two  or 
three  miles  or  more,  to  that  little 
school  house.  Those  were  not  attrac¬ 


tive  buildings  either,  in  many  caao, 
about  the  same  as  the  house  from 
which  they  had  come;  in  some  caaei 
the  school  building  was  not  even  m 
good.  They  did  not  leave  their  homei 
for  school  because  the  building  wu 
so  much  more  attractive,  or  becauae  it 
was  warmer  for  often  it  was  not  to 
warm.  They  went  there,  among  other 
r<‘asons,  because  it  offered  a  few 
things  which  they  felt  they  needed  in 
real  life. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  this, 
that  much  of  their  school  e.xperienee 
was  very  real  to  their  home  experi¬ 
ence.  Things  were  not  made  espe 
cially  attractive  at  school  just  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  students  there. 

But  what  is  the  situation  todavl 
I)o(‘s  it  follow  that  when  a  boy  comes 
from  a  small  house  that  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  attend  a  small  school  ?  No,  in- 
(b'ed,  he  may  live  in  a  house  of  the 
smallest  type  and  most  poorly  con¬ 
structed,  but  the  school  w’here  he  st- 
tends  may  be  arranged  with  all  sorts 
of  modern  conveniences  and  ideal  sit¬ 
uations. 

In  many  cases,  the  child  cannot  get 
away  from  home  soon  enough  to  get 
to  that  school  with  those  ideal  condi¬ 
tions.  Often  you  must  tell  the  chib 
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dfen  that  they  must  not  arrive  at 
jc1kx)1  before  a  certain  time.  We  must 
remember  that  even  in  this  day  of 
nodern  conveniences,  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  children  yet  who  do  not  know 

-  the  meaning  of  modern  accommoda- 

■  tiong  in  the  home,  and  experience 

■  them  only  as  they  meet  them  in  the 
ithool.  This  would  hold  true  not 
onlv  in  the  rural  sections  and  small 
towns  in  many  parts,  but  also  there 

■  ire  vast  numbers  of  children  in  the 
etmgpsted  parts  of  our  cities  unfavored 
hr  some  of  these  material  comforts  of 

-  life.  The  inference  is  not  to  be  drawn 
that  the  school  is  to  be  like  the  home, 
hot  we  may  well  think  about  the  situ- 

*  nation,  where  the  contrasts  are  so 
peat. 

F  Too  many  pupils  pass  from  a  real- 
f  istic  situation  at  home  to  an  artificial 
I  or  ideal  situation  at  school,  and  it  is 
f  DO  wonder  that  many  young  people 
^  when  they  get  out  of  school  are  will- 
=  ing  to  use  all  sorts  of  crime  methods 
to  achieve  things,  suggested  through 
the  elaborateness  of  a  school,  and  the 
apparently  contrasted  life  with  which 
they  have  to  live  elsewhere.  Certainly, 
iptin  and  again,  they  become  accus- 

*  toned  to  a  certain  standard  of  living 
tod  environment  at  school,  which  is 
in  no  way  possible  for  them  outside. 
For  many,  only  unfair  and  improper 
methods  can  bring  about  the  standard 
of  living  w’hich  they  would  like,  and 
permit  them  to  acquire  those  things 
which  they  desire  to  have. 

An  article  occurred  in  the  Forum 
wmetime  ago  by  Florence  Mellor, 
-  which  dealt  with  criticisms  of  the 
!  modem  trend  of  education.  I  shall 
^  mention  but  three  of  them,  with  spe- 
I  eial  emphasis  on  the  last. 

I  The  first  criticism  states  that  the 
I  ichool  has  moved  over  into  a  position 


where  it  has  become  a  place  for  hand¬ 
work  instead  of  headwork,  that  the 
child  of  little  or  no  intellectual  ambi¬ 
tion  finds  himself  quite  happy  in  a 
modern  school.  One  does  not  wish 
him  to  be  unhappy,  far  from  it,  but 
we  are  not  to  make  him  happy  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  and  brilliant 
child.  We  have  gone  too  far  in  look¬ 
ing  after  the  interests  of  the  subnor¬ 
mal  child.  We  had  gone  too  far  the 
other  way  before,  so  we  are  running 
true  to  form,  in  that  we  tend  to  over¬ 
strengthen  our  emphasis,  where  it  has 
l)een  faulty  before.  Many  pupils  still 
like  to  do  things  that  are  hard  even 
though  they  are  not  able  to  bring  their 
results  to  a  happy  conclusion.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  carry  off  any  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  for  excellence,  but 
fhey  want  to  try. 

In  too  many  cases  handwork  has 
replaced  headwork  to  make  way  for 
the  inferior  child,  and  the  average 
and  brilliant  child  has  often  had  to 
pay  for  the  change  made. 

A  second  criticism  is  that  in  trying 
to  liberate  the  child  from  the  old  edu¬ 
cation,  we  have  been  forced  to  cheat 
him  out  of  things  which  he  should 
have.  So  much  time  is  spent  in  help¬ 
ing  him  enjoy  his  days  that  some  of 
the  really  necessary  things  have  been 
omitted.  Who  has  not  seen  again  and 
again,  boys  and  girls,  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  college  forced  to  do  work 
over  again,  which  should  have  been 
firmly  established  with  them  when 
they  were  in  the  grades.  The  desire 
in  the  grades  to  break  so  strongly  with 
the  old  education,  forces  the  student 
in  many  subjects  to  make  this  adjust¬ 
ment  later  which  has  been  deprived 
him  years  before. 

Through  a  lack  in  discipline  in  cer¬ 
tain  things,  the  child  finds  himself  in 
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a  really  “softened”  condition  when  he 
is  forced  to  tackle  a  real  emergency. 
Things  have  been  made  so  easy,  so 
many  situations  have  been  set  up  as 
“helps”,  encouragements  have  been  so 
forceful  and  continuous,  that  when  a 
depression  arises,  as  the  present,  how 
can  you  expect  the  boy  to  go  out  and 
find  or  create  a  job  for  himself?  It 
is  a  world  different  than  one  he  knows 
anything  alx)ut.  He  will  rely  on 
someone  else  to  create  a  satisfactory 
situation  for  him. 

We  must  realize  that  while  some 
breaks  had  to  be  made  with  the  old 
education,  we  have  probably  gone  too 
far.  In  our  schools,  we  must  take 
care  of  those  students  who  have  but 
little  interest  in  mental  things,  but 
let  us  not  go  too  far. 

But  I  am  coming  to  a  third  criti¬ 
cism,  which  interests  me  most.  It  is 
in  this  criticism  that  I  believe  Flor¬ 
ence  ^fellor  strikes  an  important 
phase  of  modem  education. 

Educators  are  saying,  “We  are  not 
preparing  students  for  life,  we  want 
to  impress  them  with  the  fact  that 
school  is  life,  that  they  are  really  liv¬ 
ing  right  now.”  To  me,  this  is  a 
statement  splendid  as  an  ideal,  but 
untrue  to  the  real  situation. 

Think  back  again  to  that  old  school- 
house  picture,  and  its  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  home  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

We  watch  the  child  today  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  an  artificial  situation,  think¬ 
ing  that  as  he  livea  in  school,  so  he 
will  find  it  on  the  outside. 

We  try  to  minimize  his  peculiari¬ 
ties,  ignore,  as  far  as  possible,  com¬ 
parisons  and  criticisms  among  pupils, 
and  emphasize  his  potentialities  rather 
than  his  accomplishments.  We  try  to 


let  him  see  the  importance  of  cooper, 
tion  with  his  fellows,  the  resuhi 
which  come  through  fair  dealing 
honesty. 

The  child  may  see  in  school  a  wori4 
where  each  one  does  his  part,  co6pa>. 
ates  with  his  fellows,  but  he  will  prob 
ably  spend  all  his  life  in  a  world  of 
selfishness,  lack  of  cooperation,  and 
where  folks  are  not  recognized  jna 
because  they  try.  His  sorrows  and  ' 
difficulties  will  not  be  smoothed  over  * 
because  he  tries. 

The  life  in  school  is  not  the  kind 
of  life  that  is  found  outside.  We  may 
criticize  if  we  will  the  older  schodi 
in  that  they  did  not  make  situationi  t 
real  enough,  but  there  is  too  strong  i  | 
tendency  now  to  emphasize  a  type  d  I 
living  in  the  school,  which  not  onlv  | 
does  not  exist  outside,  but  which  may  I 
tend  to  disillusionment  and  defeat  I 
afterward.  f 

Reinhold  Neibuhr  in  “Moral  Maa  i 
and  Immoral  Society”  pictures  some 
of  the  situations  between  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  his  group.  Schools  tead  ■ 
honesty  as  important,  and  yet  outside  [ 
one  sees  the  importance  given  to  clever  ; 
bargaining  and  the  shrewd  deceptid  * 
of  the  buyer.  Yes,  school  may  teack 
says  one,  that  principle  plus  int^ty, 
plus  skill  will  win  recognition  tod 
promotion  —  but  outside  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  men  of  the  finest  pur 
pose  and  proficiency  without  work  for 
months,  yes,  even  years.  i 

Certainly,  we  are  not  going  to  pli« 
a  picture  before  our  students  of  i 
world  of  extreme  selfishness,  lack  of 
cooperation,  a  world  that  is  absolutely  : 
uninterested  in  the  one  who  tries  bte  ^ 
only  interested  in  he  who  can  prod**  i 
results.  But  we  must  not  view  every-  I 
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(lay  experiences  as  existing  in  a  Uto¬ 
pia,  far  from  it. 

\niat  is  the  synthesis  ?  What  about 
handwork  and  headwork?  Both  have 
a  place,  both  are  important,  but  in 
-  combination,  and  with  a  moving  over 
toward  the  headwork  again,  and  a 
moving  away  from  the  handwork. 

1 


We  shall  continue  to  try  to  make 
our  school  situations  as  real  to  life’s 
situations  as  possible.  We  shall  teach 
the  boy  and  girl  the  worth-whileness 
of  an  unselfish  spirit,  etc.,  but  we  shall 
not  lead  him  to  think  that  when  he 
gets  out  of  school,  he  will  find  such 
a  world. 


j  the  conference  as  a  method  of  instruction 

*.  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Thomas  Diamond 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EUDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


IT  is  only  in  recent  years  that  edu¬ 
cators  have  come  to  believe  that 
f  education  should  not  be  confined 
I  to  individuals  of  adolescent  age  or 
j_  vounger.  Apparently  the  conclusion 
I  has  bwn  reached  that  older  people  may 
f  profit  from  contact  with  school,  and 
I  we  have  had  developed  a  tremendous 
i  interest  in  what  has  come  to  be  known 
i  as  “Adult  Education.” 

If  those  who  have  assumed  the  re- 
1  sponsibility  for  this  relatively  new 
g  venture  in  edneation  are  to  lie  succesa- 
i  ful  they  must  realize  that  they  are 
=  dealing  with  individuals  with  a  wide 
I  range  of  differences.  Their  ages  range 
\  from  twenty  to  sixty  and  their  range 
I  of  intelligence  is  just  as  wide.  Their 
j  interests  and  ambitions  are  varied  in 

j  the  extreme,  and  they  are  likely  to 

1  have  had  personal  contact  with  many 
I  different  phases  of  life.  Furthermore, 
their  experiences  usually  enable  them 
to  know  what  they  want,  and  they  are 
sufficiently  keen  to  recognize  when 
they  are  getting  it.  The  main  crite¬ 
rion  upon  which  they  judge  the  in¬ 
struction  they  receive  is  likely  to  be 
i  “Is  it  practical.”  In  other  words  they 
1  want  to  recognize  it  as  applying  to 


the  affairs  of  life  as  they  see  them. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  what  edu¬ 
cators  believe  they  ought  to  have ; 
they  are  not  interested  in  credits  and 
the  most  common  method  of  display¬ 
ing  disapproval  of  the  teacher,  the  in¬ 
struction,  or  the  subject  matter  is  to 
terminate  their  connection  with  the 
class. 

In  dealing  with  a  group  of  this 
kind  it  is  obvious  that  different  meth¬ 
ods  will  have  to  be  used  in  order  to 
find  one  suitable  for  the  varying  situ¬ 
ations  that  arise.  The  method  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  pages  is  one 
which  may  be  used  with  adults  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  field  with 
which  the  course  is  concerned.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  people  of  expe¬ 
rience  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion  and  thus  place  at  the 
command  of  the  instructor  the  aggre¬ 
gate  experiences  of  the  whole  group. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
expressed  in  the  education  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  our  lives  and  property  from  fire. 
As  a  result  of  this  interest  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Michigan  Bureau  of 
^funicipal  Research  and  the  Michigan 
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Fire  Underwriters  Association  sent  an 
inquiry  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done 
through  that  institution  to  aid  the 
officers  with  their  instructional  prob¬ 
lems.  In  response  to  this  request  the 
writer  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  number  of  conferences  on 
teaching  problems  .with  a  group  of 
officers. 

As  soon  as  arrangements  could  be 
made  certain  officers  from  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  Detroit  were  invited 
to  attend.  The  meetings  were  held  on 
two  days  each  week  for  four  weeks. 
Each  conference  lasted  six  clock  hours 
with  one  hour  out  for  lunch.  Twenty 
officers  from  sixteen  different  cities 
attended  the  first  session,  no  doubt 
wondering  what  the  University  could 
do  for  them. 

On  the  morning  of  February  5, 
1935,  the  following  situation  might 
have  been  observed  in  the  Detroit 
School  for  Firemen  in  Detroit.  A 
teacher  stood  before  a  group  of  officers, 
most  of  whom  were,  naturally,  quite 
skeptical.  The  teacher  knew  nothing 
of  firefighting;  he  had  no  outline  to 
follow,  no  notes,  and  never  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  course  during  his  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  How  would  he  react  to  the 
situation? 

The  most  self-evident  fact  to  him 
w'as  his  total  inability  to  teach  the 
men  anything  about  their  own  job. 
They  were  all  experts  and,  presum¬ 
ably,  had  a  broad  knowledge  of  their 
work.  In  view  of  this  it  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  to  assure  them  that  no  effort 
would  be  made  to  teach  them  any¬ 
thing.  This  was  done  as  a  statement 
of  fact  rather  than  as  an  apology.  The 
thought  was  conveyed  to  them  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  all  in  order  that  each 


might  benefit  from  the  experience  of  - 
others. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  would  ^ 
l»e  no  tests  to  annoy  them  and  the 
character  of  their  writing  would  not  ' 
l)e  criticized — if  they  did  any.  There  i 
would  be  no  lectures  and  no  one  would 
be  penalized  if  he  were  tardy  or  ab-  I 
sent.  It  was  pointed  out  that  althou^  | 
the  conferences  were  planned  to  con- 
tinue  for  eight  days  no  one  would  be  : 
offended  if  they  felt  that  the  first  day  i 
was  as  much  as  they  could  stand.  In 
other  words,  they  were  entirely  free 
agents  to  come  when  they  pleased  and  ’ 
leave  when  they  pleased,  or  if  they 
were  so  disposed,  they  need  not  attend 
at  all.  It  was  understood  that  the 
meetings  had  to  be  informal  and  that 
no  one,  including  the  leader,  would  be 
permitted  to  monopolize  the  discussion. 

In  order  to  gain  their  confidence  ! 
the  men  were  asked  to  inform  the 
leader  concerning  the  duties  for  which  f 
they  were  responsible.  As  each  job  - 
was  mentioned  it  w’as  written  down 
on  the  blackboard  until  a  list  had  been 
prepared.  An  examination  of  this  list 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  train  their  men,  which  meant 
that,  as  part  of  their  job,  they  are  in-  ^ 
structors.  Since  they  are  instructor!,  . 
it  was  suggested  that  they  tell  p^^  ; 

cisely  what  it  was  they  were  supposed 
to  teach.  This  led  to  a  discussion  of  t 

what  the  fireman  had  to  be  able  to  do  ^ 

■ 

in  order  to  remain  in  the  department 
A  large  number  of  jobs  were  suggested 
and  listed  on  the  board.  No  effwt 
was  made  to  arrange  the  jobs  in  any  Z 
sequence,  but  the  fact  was  brought  out  - 
that  the  firemen  had  to  learn  how  to  | 
do  a  great  many  different  things.  i 

After  the  officers  had  been  in-  i 
pressed  with  the  scope  of  their  actiyi-  1 
ties  the  thought  was  suggested  thit,.  | 
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if  they  were  to  be  responsible  for 
tnining  their  men  to  do  all  of  the 
jobfl  listed,  undoubtedly  they  would 
insist  upon  their  learning  how  to  do 
jjrtain  ones  before  they  attempted 
others.  In  other  words  they  were 
nude  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there 
nuv  be  a  desirable  order  for  present¬ 
ing  instructional  material;  that  the 
simple  usually  precedes  the  complex; 
ind  that  the  doing  of  some  jobs  fre¬ 
quently  necessitates  the  ability  to  do 
others.  At  the  same  time  the  point 
was  made  that  each  of  these  jobs  con¬ 
stituted  a  lesson  by  itself  and  that  the 
person  responsible  for  teaching  the  les¬ 
son  must  confine  himself  to  it  and 
avoid  the  error  of  confusing  it  with 
other  jobs  or  lessons. 

When  the  idea  of  sequence  had  been 
discussed  a  specific  job  was  selected 
from  the  list  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  discover  what  it  contained  that  the 
beginner  had  to  learn.  The  fact  was 
revealed  that  in  doing  the  job  he  must 
be  able  to  perform  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  operations,  ^fore- 
over,  if  he  expected  to  perform  intelli- 
pntly  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
certain  knowledge  and  this  knowledge 
must  be  taught.  From  this  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  drawn  that  firefighting  is 
nude  up  of  many  different  jobs;  that 
tke  jobs  should  l)e  taught  in  a  logical 
crder;  and  that  each  job  is  made  up  of 
operations  and  knowledge  which  again 
must  be  presented  in  some  orderly 
fuhion.  In  other  words,  firefighting 
u  not  a  science  which  may  be  picked 
np  incidentally;  rather  does  it  entail 
•vstematic  training  through  a  series  of 
•ell-defined  steps,  each  leading  on  to 
Mother,  and  all  steps  leading  to  the 
development  of  an  efficient  firefighter. 

After  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 


men  through  the  discussion  of  their 
instructional  problems  an  effort  was 
made  to  illustrate  how  the  experience 
of  the  whole  group  might  be  used  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  each 
individual. 

The  first  step  in  this  was  to  obtain 
a  list  of  what  the  officers  considered 
to  be  the  problems  that  arose  in  the 
handling  of  their  men  and  apparatus. 
These  were  written  on  the  board  as 
the  suggestions  were  made  and  were 
then  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
interest  to  those  present. 

As  each  problem  was  presented  for 
discussion  the  members  of  the  group 
were  invited  to  suggest  the  individuals 
or  conditions  that  caused  the  problem 
to  arise.  When  the  causes  were  re¬ 
vealed  the  possible  effects  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  condition  to  continue  were 
listed,  and  then  a  list  of  possible  reme¬ 
dies  was  compiled.  When  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  problem  was  closed  there 
had  been  built  up  on  the  blackboard 
for  that  problem  a  summary  of  the 
discussion  under  appropriate  captions 
such  as  the  following: 


Obviously  these  headings  will  vary 
with  the  problem  under  consideration 
but  usually  the  trend  of  the  discussion 
will  suggest  what  they  should  be. 

In  conducting  the  discussion  the 
work  of  the  leader  is  to  grasp  each 
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suggestion  made,  rephrase  it  in  such 
a  form  as  to  make  it  clear  to  every¬ 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  incorporate 
in  it  such  modifications  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  an  expression  of  the 
group.  When  two  opinions  appear 
which  cannot  be  merged  it  may  be 
necessary  to  list  both  points  of  view. 
The  value  of  this  procedure  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  if  a  man  has  an  idea  which 
he  is  willing  to  state,  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  If  his  statement  is 
not  clear  to  everyone  the  leader  may 
tactfully  restate  it  until  there  is  a 
common  understanding  of  it.  This 
helps  clarify  the  man’s  thinking  on 
his  idea  while  the  rest  of  the  group 
profit  from  hearing  the  point  of  view 
expressed. 

Placing  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
men  on  the  board  helps  keep  before 
them  what  is  coming  out  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  group.  This  helps  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  men  are  leading  and 
when  the  discussion  is  closed  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  record  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened. 

This  method  of  instruction  has  been 
applied  in  this  case  to  the  problems  of 
firefighting.  It  may  be  used  just  as 
successfully  with  groups  interested  in 
economics,  sociology,  foremanship, 
labor  problems,  retail  selling,  religion, 
or  one  or  other  of  many  other  fields 
of  interest.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  there  be  a  group  with  a  common 
interest  in  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 
The  number  in  the  group  should  not 
be  too  large.  There  should  be  a  leader 
who  has  the  ability  to  draw  out  the 
ideas  from  the  group,  present  these 
ideas  in  simple  language,  and  summa¬ 
rize  the  points  made  in  some  more  or 
less  p«‘rmanent  form. 


nr 

He  must  be  able  to  submerge 
personal  point  of  view  in  order  thit  f  ^ 
the  members  of  the  group  may  be  ea-  * 
couraged  to  contribute  from  their  ex-  * 
perience.  This  will  decrease  the  tend-  i 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  sit  back  ^ 
and  listen  to  someone  who  will  tell 
them. 


In  all  adult  education  the  sucoeai 
of  the  work  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
reaction  of  the  students.  If  they  see 
value  in  what  they  are  getting  the? 
will  stay  wdth  the  group.  If  they  cat 
not  see  clearly  where  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  applies  in  their  personal  lives  thej 
leave,  usually  without  giving  the  ia- 
ptructor  an  opportunity  to  discover 
why  they  are  dissatisfied.  In  view  (rf 
this  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  discover  what  the  officers  in 
the  situation  described  above  thought 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  credit  given,  that  attendance  was 
voluntary,  that  the  men  came  in  their 
free  time,  and  that  it  was  hard  work, 
fifteen  of  the  twenty  men  had  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  attendance  and  the  mJt 
individual  who  dropped  out  did  so  in 
the  middle  of  the  term  because  hii 
free  day  was  changed  and  he  had  to 
report  for  duty.  In  addition  to  these 
facts  it  should  be  noted  that  when  i 
new  series  of  conferences  was  started 
a  week  after  the  close  of  the  first, 
twelve  of  the  original  twenty  enrolled 
While  this  might  be  considered  a 
evidence  that  the  officers  felt  thst 
they  were  learning,  it  was  believed 
that  a  definite  expre.ssion  of  opinioi 
might  be  helpful  in  evaluating  the  ex¬ 
periment.  In  order  that  this  miglrt 
l)e  secured  a  postal  card  was  sent  ts 
each  man  who  attended  on  which  ke 
was  asked  to  indicate  by  an  appropn- 


i 


I 


f 
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jte  check  mark  how  he  felt  about  the 
conferences.  There  were  four  degrees 
listed  on  the  card,  ranging  from  “very 
nluable”  down  to  “a  waste  of  time.” 
Twenty,  or  one  hundred  percent, 
marked  their  cards  “very  valuable.” 

Thev  came,  they  stayed,  and  after 
it  was  all  over  they  said  the  meetings 


were  worthwhile.  In  the  light  of  the 
facts  indicated  above  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  may  be  reached  that  discus- 
sional  groups  of  this  type  are  desir¬ 
able  in  adult  education  in  those  cases 
where  the  students  have  a  background 
of  experience  which  enables  them  to 
contribute  to  the  discussion. 


an  p:xperimental  appraisal  of  certain 

TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ORAL 
LANGUAGE  ACTIVITIES 
Emmett  A.  Bstts 

DIRECTOR  OF  TEACHER  EUDUCATION 
STATE  NORM  AT.  SCHOOL^  OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


A  STUDY  of  oral  language  activi¬ 
ties  is  of  scientific  interest  to 
phoneticians,  psychologists,  and 
educators.  The  phonetician  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  nature  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  speech  sounds.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  linguistic  phenomena,  speech 
defects,  and  social  behavior  intrigue 
the  psychologist.  The  educator  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  course  of 
study,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
methods  for  the  appraisal  of  pupil 
learning. 

The  research  problem  involved  in 
the  study  of  oral  language  activities 
is  three-fold.  First,  defensible  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  collection  of  the  data 
must  be  developed.  Second,  valid  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  analysis  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  collected  are  essential.  Third,  the 
techniques  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  data  must  be  justified.  It  is  with 
the  first  problem  that  this  paper  is 
concerned. 

For  the  study  of  the  social  behavion 


of  children  and  for  the  collection  of 
language  errors,  research  workers  have 
used  three  methods  for  the  collection 
of  data;  namely,  long-hand  reports, 
shorthand  reports,  and  errors  noted 
by  the  teachers.  The  accuracy  of  the 
reports  has  been  questioned  by  both 
the  investigators  and  other  research 
workers.  Lyman^  states  that  no  other 
technique  of  investigation  reported  in 
his  monograph  is  as  loose,  inaccnrate, 
and  unreliable  as  the  technique  em¬ 
ployed  in  “collecting”  errors  in  oral 
English. 

Jenkins*  of  Columbia  University 
studied  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of 
five  stenographers  in  a  psychological 
test  situation.  Each  stenographer  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  record  approx¬ 
imately  six  hundred  words  of  memo¬ 
rized  conversation  between  an  exami¬ 
ner  and  a  subject.  The  accuracy  of 
the  stenographers  ranged  from  69  to 
86  per  cent. 

Bushnell*  made  an  analytical  con- 


1  Lyman,  R.  L.  “Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Grammar,  Language  and  Compoal- 
w*  "  University  of  Chicago  ITess,  192J>. 

I  Jenkins,  Frances.  “Need  for  a  Comprehenslal  Program  of  I.nnguage  Teaching.” 

I  Buahnell,  P.  P.  “An  Analytical  Contrast  of  Oral  and  Written  English.”  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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trast  of  oral  and  written  English.  The 
oral  English  was  collected  by  means 
of  stenographic  reports.  Because  a 
selected  stenographer  was  unable  to 
record  the  most  rapid  speakers,  the 
investigator  found  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  court  stenographer.  The  court 
stenographer  expressed  herself  as  con¬ 
fident  that  perfect  accuracy  in  report¬ 
ing  had  been  attained.  No  other  check 
on  the  reliability  of  the  reports  was 
made. 

When  the  program  of  research  in 
oral  English  was  initiated  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  an  appraisal  of  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  collection  of  oral  Eng¬ 
lish.* 

Six  possibilities  were  considered: 
namely,  electric  recording,  the  steno- 
type,  court  reporting,  shorthand  re¬ 
porting,  longhand  reporting,  and  pho¬ 
netic  transcripts.  The  use  of  short¬ 
hand  recording  was  of  major  interest 
because  it  appeared  to  be  more  nearly 
practicable.  Certified  stenotype  opera¬ 
tors  were  not  obtainable  under  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  The 
investigation  was  conducted  in  order 
to  secure  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  degree  of  accuracy  can  be 
expected  in  the  reports  of  the  oral  com¬ 
positions  of  children  when  recorded  by: 

a.  Court  Reporters? 

b.  Selected  Shorthand  Reporters? 

c.  Selected  Ix>nghand  Reporters? 

d.  Selected  Phoneticians  ? 

2.  What  is  the  character  and  extent 
of  word  substitutions  made  by  the  above 
reporters  ? 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  words 
added  to  the  reports? 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  words 
omitted  from  the  reports? 

5.  In  a  given  situation,  what  per  cent 


of  the  total  words  in  oral  composition 
can  be  electrically  recorded? 

The  electric  recording  apparatus 
was  developed  in  the  Elementary  Eng¬ 
lish  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  through  the  co-opert- 
tion  of  various  departments  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
and  the  Thordarson  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  It  was  tried  out 
in  both  a  classroom  situation  and  un¬ 
der  controlled  laboratory  conditions. 

The  present  electric  recording  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  we  are  now  using,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  good  condenser  microphone, 
an  isolated  one-stage  audio-frequency 
amplifier,  and  a  recording  unit.  The 
recording  unit  requires  a  monitor 
dynamic  speaker,  two  magnetic  record¬ 
ing  devices  mounted  on  Dictaphone 
Type  “B”  transcribing  machines,  and 
an  output  meter.  The  gain  control 
precedes  the  second  amplifier. 

The  sound  is  recorded  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  cylindrical  wax  records  which  are 
commonly  used  for  dictation  purposes. 
A  continuous  record  of  the  oral  lan¬ 
guage  activities  is  secured  by  starting 
one  of  the  recording  devices  before  the 
other  one  has  completed  the  record. 
The  simultaneous  recording  of  the  two 
machines  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  record  provides  an  overlap  which 
insures  the  continuity  of  the  tran¬ 
scribed  reports. 

Twenty-one  reporters  participated 
in  the  experiment.  Three  certified 
court  reporters  were  used.  Nine  short¬ 
hand  reporters  were  selected  upon  the 
basis  of  ability,  training,  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Six  longhand  reporters  from 
the  Child  Welfare  station,  who  had 
experience  in  reporting  observations, 
recorded.  Three  graduate  students 


4  Betts,  Ehnmett  A.  and  Bontrajfer.  O.  R.  "Reaearoh  Studies  In  Klementary  School  Lan- 
fuase."  University  of  Iowa  Studies,  Vol.  DC,  No.  2,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1931. 
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from  a  class  in  Phonetics  were  selected 
to  make  phonetic  transcripts  of  the 
oral  compositions.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  in  jrrades  four,  five, 
end  six.  A  group  of  ten  pupils  at  a 
time  were  shown  a  moving  picture. 
The  pupils  were  then  called  into  the 
laboratory  singly  and  asked  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  picture  to  the  investigator. 
The  oral  composition  of  each  pupil 
was  recorded  simultaneously  by  means 
of  the  electric  apparatus  and  from  one 
to  six  reporters.  The  microphone  was 
concealed  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
recording  apparatus  was  installed  in 
an  adjourning  room.  The  criterion  of 
accurac}'  by  which  the  reporters*  rec¬ 
ords  were  appraised  was  the  electric 
recording.  The  transcript  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  recording  was  proof-read  by  the 
investigator  and  another  research 
worker.  When  the  words  were  not 
intelligible  to  Ixith  of  the  proof-read¬ 
ers,  they  were  indicated  as  such  and 
were  not  used  as  a  basis  for  checking 
the  accuracy  of  the  reporters’  records. 


TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA  FOR  THE  FIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


Technique 


Electric 

Recording 

Court 

Reporters  (3) 
Shorthand 
Reporters  (9) 
Longhand 
Reporters  (6) 
Phoneticians  (3) 

Total 


i- 

4)'0 

0  3  0 
o  o 

0  1 

E 

Per  Cent’ 

Accurately 

Recorded 

it's 

m 

U  V  O 

oU 

40,115 

40,214 

99.7 

99.7 

9,404 

11,696 

80.4 

84.9 

27,762 

52,034 

53.3 

82.9 

8,519 

20,402 

32.0 

83.9 

2,174 

14,369 

14.9 

87.6 

85,974 

138,715 

*  Rased  on  electric  recordtnic. 
’  Based  on  reporters’  records. 


A  brief  summary  of  the  data  for 
the  five  techniques  is  presented  in 


Table  I.  There  were  40,214  words 
of  oral  composition.  Ninety-nine 
words  were  unintelligible  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  recording.  Hence,  the  electric 
recording  apparatus  recorded  with  an 
accuracy  of  ninety-nine  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent. 

There  were  no  extreme  deviations 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  reporters’  rec¬ 
ords,  but  as  could  be  expected  certain 
types  of  reporters  recorded  more  words 
of  each  oral  composition.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  reports  of  the  phoneticians 
were  eighty-seven  and  six-tenths  per 
cent  accurate  but  they  omitted  more 
words  than  the  other  types  of  report¬ 
ers.  Column  four  of  the  table  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  recorded  accurately 
fourteen  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  words  of  that  which  was  electri¬ 
cally  recorded. 

When  a  continuous  record  of  oral 
language  activities  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  essential,  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  one  tjrpe  of  reporter  is  about 
as  good  as  another.  The  court  report¬ 
ers  succeeded  in  securing  an  excellent 
description  of  the  total  oral  composi¬ 
tion,  but  the  records,  when  checked 
against  the  electric  recording,  were 
eighty  and  four-tenths  per  cent  accu¬ 
rate.  This  was  due  mainly  to  a  clever 
substitution  and  addition  of  words  on 
the  report  for  the  actual  usage  of  the 
subjects. 

The  low  per  cent  of  accuracy  of  the 
shorthand,  longhand,  and  phonetic 
records  can  be  accounted  for  in  terms 
of  substituted,  added,  transposed,  and 
omitted  words.  The  lai^e  number  of 
omitted  words  was  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  recording  process  used  by  the 
reporters  and  the  rates  of  the  oral 
compositions. 
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The  rates  of  the  oral  compositions  would  be  unable  to  record  the  totil 
were  determined  by  adjusting  the  language  activities  of  every  piipfl.| 
speed  of  the  transcribing  motor  to  The  research  implications  of  the  ia-' 
that  of  the  recording  motor  and  check-  vestigation  are  many  and  varied 
ing  the  rate  of  speaking  with  a  stop  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
watch.  The  rates  for  the  pupils  used  future  developments  will  enhance  the 
in  this  investigation  ranged  from  utility  of  electric  recording.  At  the 
thirty-five  to  one*  hundred  eighty-five  present  time  the  electric  apparatus  ii 
words  per  minute.  Hence,  it  is  obvi-  proving  to  be  an  economical  means  d 
ous  that  certain  types  of  reporters  recording  case  study  research. 


HIGH  CHAIR  ENGLISH  TO  JUNIOR  HIGH  ENGLISH 

Effie  a.  Hult 

ENQUSH  TEACHER  IN  THE  IRVING  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

LJNCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

The  most  powerful  teaching,  the  is  now  a  color  to  his  tones  when  he 
result  of  which  stretches  from  repeats  the  word  hot,  for  the  word 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  seems  to  now  has  real  meaning  to  him. 
be  the  teaching  that  is  done  while  our  All  day  long,  day  after  day,  over 
boys  and  girls  are  still  in  their  high  and  over  again,  new  words  and  cor 
chairs.  What  is  there  about  the  par-  rect  forms  are  instilled  in  the  mind 
ents’  teaching,  whether  it  be  right  or  of  the  child  through  repetition  until 
wrong,  that  is  so  effective  ?  We  teach-  he  has  a  feeling  for  the  correct  form, 
ers  might  do  well  to  take  cognizance  “Him  and  me  is  late  because  w« 
of  what  their  methods  are.  carried  books  for  the  other  teacher,” 

When  the  child  says,  “Me  want  breathlessly  exclaim  two  late-comen 
down,”  mother  says  firmly,  “7  want  into  the  schoolroom.  When  the  teach- 
down.”  Is  one  prompting  sufiicient  er  looks  over  her  glasses  at  them,  thqr 
to  fix  the  correct  form  in  his  mind?  hastily  amend  their  statement.  “Oh, 
Hardly!  A  hundred  times  a  day  in  it  doesn’t  sound  right,”  is  their  fint 
as  many  days  may  be  required.  “Two  retort  in  explaining  their  correction, 
mans  is  at  the  door,”  announces  the  That  is  as  it  should  be  —  a  sense  of 
child.  Mother  looking  up  may  see  feeling  for  the  correct  form  is  in- 
two  bill  collectors  back  again;  never-  volved. 

theless,  the  feeling  for  the  correct  To  depend  on  the  feeling  alone,  of 
form  takes  on  the  greater  importance,  course,  is  not  enough.  As  pupils  ad- 
and  so  she  takes  time  to  firmly  say,  vance,  new  sentence  relationships  are 
“Two  men  are  at  the  door.”  necessary  to  express  more  advanced 

*‘Hot !”  warns  the  mother  when  the  ideas  than  were  necessary  in  their  el^ 
child  is  too  near  the  flame.  “Hot !”  mentarv  days.  In  order  to  expre« 
repeats  the  child  in  parrot-like  fashion  these  new  ideas  it  is  necessary  to 
and  thrusts  his  sensitive  hand  into  divide  groups  of  words,  to  twist  them 
the  oven.  “Hot!”  he  screams  now,  about,  to  join  or  to  condense  them, 
but  not  in  parrot-like  fashion.  There  and  in  some  cases  to  make  complete 
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itconstmction.  That  is  the  real  need 
for  the  study  of  grammar. 

“There  is  little  value  in  all  of  this 
grammar  training,”  points  out  the 
researchist,  “for  study  indicates  that 
there  is  little  transference  from  gram¬ 
mar  to  composition,  either  >^Titten  or 
oral.  There  is  no  more  relationship 
between  grammar  and  composition 
than  there  is  between  any  other  two 
lubjects.”  The  teacher  in  the  poorest 
little  old  school  thrusts  her  tongue  in¬ 
to  her  cheek  when  she  reads  the 
ireighty  findings  made  by  these  agents 
after  their  extensive  investigation. 
Why?  Not  because  she  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  No.  But  because  she  knew 
it  before  they  did,  and  she  reached 
these  same  findings  through  bitter  ex¬ 
perience — her  personal  experience  as 
well  as  the  experience  of  her  pupils. 

Why  is  there  little  or  no  transfer¬ 
ence  of  grammar  to  its  practical  use  ? 
Likewise,  you  might  ask  why  is  there 
little  transference  of  your  knowledge 
of  botany  to  your  appreciation  of  na¬ 
ture?  Or  the  study  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  to  balancing  your  personal 
budget?  Does  it  necessarily  need  to 
be  one  of  those  East  and  West  things 
where  the  twain  shall  never  meet  ? 
According  to  geometry  if  two  lines 
tre  to  coincide  they  will  need  to  be 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  there  is  to  be  transference  in 
English,  grammar  needs  to  be  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  its  practical  use, 
composition. 

Returning  again  to  a  study  of  the 
parents’  method  of  putting  it  over, 
one  of  the  first  items  that  should  be 
considered  is  “to  stand  by.”  In  the 
“stand-by”  method,  time  and  excessive 
repetition  are  absolutely  necessary  be¬ 
fore  a  new  idea  takes  hold  and  be¬ 


comes  a  part  of  the  child’s  thinking. 
The  failure  to  “stand  by”  is  perhaps 
the  worst  stumbling  block  in  our  teach¬ 
ing  of  grammar.  Topic  after  topic  is 
presented  and,  let  it  be  said,  presented 
so  well  that  the  big  per  cent  of  the 
class  receives  a  most  satisfactory 
grade.  As  a  consequence,  one  topic 
after  another  is  presented  because  of 
the  lightning  swiftness  with  which  pu¬ 
pils  grasp  this  new  material.  Then 
comes  the  day  of  reckoning.  A  test 
reveals  that  95%  in  a  daily  lesson  to¬ 
day  may  mean  little  or  nothing  a  few 
days  later.  The  failure  was  not  due 
to  pupils  being  unable  to  grasp  what 
was  being  taught,  but  rather,  that  we 
teachers  did  not  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “standing  by.”  “Standing 
by”  how  long  ?  It’s  one  of  these 
seventy-times-seven  things. 

When  will  we  stop  being  shocked 
at  pupils  who  have  forgotten  the  rule 
for  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  to¬ 
day’s  composition  when  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  about  it  since  first 
it  was  presented  in  class  some  weeks 
ago — when  we  have  failed  or  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  “stand  by.”  Par¬ 
ents  understand  the  “stand-by”  prin¬ 
ciple.  For  example,  they  pay  good 
money  for  piano  lessons  for  their  most 
talented  child.  Perhaps  for  a  year  or 
more  that  child  has  worked  mainly  on 
one  single  selection.  Then  all  prac¬ 
ticing  is  suspended  because  the  family 
has  gone  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 
Mother  is  not  at  all  upset  when  on 
their  return  her  child  is  not  able  to 
give  a  hundred  per  cent  performance 
on  the  piano.  With  a  little  drill  she 
knows  that  her  child  will  again  be  at 
the  “as  you  were”  stage.  She  may 
seemingly  have  forgotten  everything 
she  had  ever  learned ;  yet  she  will  pick 
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it  up  far  more  rapidly  than  if  she  of  the  modern  text.  By  masquerading 
had  never  studied  that  selection.  l)fhind  a  few  novel  ideas  it  attempt! 

Again  reverting  to  high-chair  teach-  to  conceal  that  it  is  still  the  old  tradi- 
ing,  notice  how  the  youngsters  love  tional  text.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  old 
alliteration:  Peter  Piper  picked  a  traditional  text  minus  a  few  useleji  ! 
peck  of  pickled  peppers.  We’ve  all  appendages.  Compare  a  college  text 
marveled  at  their  ability  to  memorize  and  junior-high  text  and  they  are 
all  this  clatter.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  except  that  the  lessons  in  the 
how  confusing  to  the  child  is  this  aTlit-  college  text  are  longer  and  the  margin 
eration  of  terminology:  predicate,  on  the  page  may  be  a  little  smaller, 
predicate  nominative,  principal  parts,  f  he  “end  of  the  rainbow”  text  will  be  | 
principal  clause,  participles,  progres-  one  that  brings  grammar  into  the  - 
sive,  past  perfect,  present,  passive,  child’s  world,  that  introduces  it  from 
plural,  prepostion,  phrase,  preposi-  kis  standpoint,  that  connects  up  with 
tional  phrase,  appositive,  person,  per-  what  is  in  his  mind,  that  introducei 
sonal  pronoun,  possessive,  proper  kim  say  to  twenty  or  thirty  topioi,  • 
noun,  parts  of  speech,  parsing,  periods,  ^kat  “stands  by”  until  there  is  time  ; 
as  w’ell  as  prose,  prefix,  precis,  para-  mastery  to  take  place. 
phra.se,  paragraph,  etc.  To  the  ob-  The  text  before  being  submitted  to  ' 
server  of  a  class  recitation,  pupils  may  the  public  should  be  tried  out  on  i 
appear  to  be  dull  or  to  be  guessing  great  many  groups.  By  studying  the  ’ 
when  its  really  a  confusion  of  termi-  reactions  of  these  pupils  a  writer  of  i  ^ 
nology  with  which  they  are  \vre8tling.  textbook  could  soon  learn  whether  the  ; 

Writers  of  textbooks,  too,  could  niaterial  can  be  made  to  click  with 
profit  by  studying  the  methods  of  the  "’kat  is  in  the  child  s  mind.  Every  j 
teacher  of  high-chair  grammar.  No  sentence  in  an  exercise,  strange  to  say, 
need  to  provide  four  hundred  pages  kas  a  psychological  reaction  of  accept-  | 
or  more  for  less  than  a  hundred  and  or  refusal  in  the  pupil  s  mind  | 

eighty  days  of  work ;  four  hundred  instance,  compare  these  two  sen-  | 

pages  that  skim  gaily  along  exposing  fences:  “People  who  live  in  glaa  ■ 
the  child  to  a  thousand  things  with  houses  should  never  throw  stones”  1 
no  regard  for  the  “seventy-times-  ®nd  “After  the  principal  had  argned  - 
seven”  principle.  Presented  attrac-  the  matter  the  little  girl  saw  her  mis-  \ 
tively,  each  lesson  is  a  novelty  to  be  take.”  The  undisceming  adult  would  | 
grasped,  but  in  the  end  confusion  pre-  evaluate  the  two  sentences  to  be  of  ! 
vails  because  the  “seventy-times-  about  the  same  difficulty.  The  reverse  | 
seven”  law  has  been  violated.  Far  is  true,  rather,  for  there  is  in  the  sec-  I 
better  that  the  text  covered  fewer  top-  ond  sentence  a  direct  appeal  to  the  ^ 
ics  with  enough  drill  material  pro-  child’s  world  while  in  the  first  there  j 
vided  for  each  topic  and  repeated  is  a  something  imposed  from  without 
often  enough  so  that  there  would  be  his  world  that  invites  resistance  on  j 
time  for  fixation.  his  part.  I 

The  traditional  textbook,  the  text  The  texts  err  also  in  assuming  th»t  j 
originally  written  for  institutions  of  grammar  automatically  transfers  it-  i 
higher  learning,  is  still  the  skeleton  self  to  composition.  Rarely,  if  ever,  | 
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do  thev  indicate  that  there  should  be 
a  transference,  or  how  this  transfer¬ 
ence  might  take  place.  Consequently, 
a  block  of  grammar  is  followed  by  a 
eOTiposition  lesson  for  no  good  reason 
except  to  break  in  on  the  monotony 
of  too  many  grammar  lessons  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

Then,  too,  the  textbooks  emphasize 
lesson  learning  rather  than  mastery. 
Verv  rarely  do  they  provide  adequate 
material  for  drill.  It  is  assumed  that 
one  lesson  will  do  the  trick.  It  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  de¬ 
velop  the  lesson  so  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  class  come  through  with  high 
passing  grades  on  that  lesson.  That 
does  not  signify,  however,  that  these 
same  pupils  will  make  a  passing  grade 
on  a  similar  lesson  two  weeks  later. 
What  they  did  then  was  to  learn  the 
lesson  for  the  time  being.  They  had 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  mas¬ 
tered  it.  The  lesson  must  not  only 
be  taught  but  it  must  also  be  re-taught, 
tested,  and  again  re-taught  before  mas¬ 
tery  really  takes  place. 

An  important  item  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  to  make  grammar  teach¬ 
ing  effective  is  the  time  element.  We 
have  always  attempted  to  teach  the 
whole  field  of  grammar  in  the  four 
semesters  of  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  grades.  Along  with  the  gram¬ 
mar  unit  three  other  units — composi- 
sition,  literature,  and  spelling  —  are 
included.  Consequently  there  are 
only  about  twenty  days  each  semester 
to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  gram¬ 


mar.  In  the  four  semesters  of  the 
seventh  and  the  eighth  grades,  then, 
the  whole  grammar  field  is  covered 
in  four  times  twenty  days,  or  eighty 
days.  And  so  we  spin  around  the 
grammar  world  in  eighty  days. 

Around  the  grammar  world  in 
eighty  days !  What  a  snap  J ules 
Vernes  imagined  in  comparison  with 
what  the  teacher  of  English  in  the 
junior  high  school  has  to  perform. 
He,  at  least,  did  not  need  constantly 
to  retrace  his  steps  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  his  record. 

The  time  element — eighty  days — is 
too  short  for  mastery.  When  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  in  that  time,  lesson  learning, 
not  mastery,  is  the  result.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  from  that  time  on  gram¬ 
mar  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  re¬ 
view  subject,  and  a  desperate  effort  is 
made  to  get  pupils  to  review  what  they 
do  not  know. 

Grammar  is  not  mastered  until  it 
transfers  itself  to  composition,  and 
this  transfer  does  not  take  place  auto¬ 
matically.  A  correlation  between 
grammar  and  composition  needs  to  be 
worked  out.  When  this  correlation 
lietween  grammar  and  composition  has 
been  established  properly,  pupils  will 
cease  to  feel  that  in  moving  from  one 
unit  to  another  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  changing  of  scenes. 

Time,  repetition,  and  usage  —  the 
elements  that  make  the  teaching  of 
high-chair  English  so  successful  — 
are  the  same  elements  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  the  junior  high  schools. 
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THE  TRUE  FREEDOM 

W.  B.  McPherson 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
UPSALA,  MINNESOTA 


Every  period  of  great  political, 
social  or  religious  ferment  has 
witnessed  many  attempts  by  in¬ 
terested  groups  to  advance  their  ideas 
through  the  schools.  If  they  cannot 
persuade  the  schools  to  favor  their 
ideas  such  groups  usuolly  complain 
bitterly  because  the  schools  have  been 
critical  of  their  pet  brain  storms. 
Centuries  ago  the  Jesuits,  during  the 
hectic  days  of  the  Reformation,  started 
schools  for  the  purpiose  of  teaching 
loyalty  to  the  Church.  They  at  least 
had  the  grace  not  to  demand  a  tax- 
supported  school  with  which  to  spread 
their  beliefs.  Much  more  recently  a 
political  ring  in  the  second  largest  city 
of  our  country  used  the  schools  as  a 
political  football  in  order  to  impress 
the  electorate  with  the  danger  of  an¬ 
other  “Boston  Massacre.”  So  down 
through  the  years  schools  have  heard 
demands  made  that  they  teach  this  or 
that  they  do  not  teach  that.  Teachers 
have  been  coaxed,  cajoled,  bullied,  and 
driven  to  teach  that  certain  ideas  were 
wrong  or  that  certain  other  ideas  were 
right. 

Some  basic  principles  must  lie  back 
of  all  our  discussion  of  freedom  of 
teaching.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
see  that  the  teacher  stands  as  the 
servant  of  things  as  they  are  and  of 
things  as  they  ought  to  be.  As  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant  whose  livelihood  comes 
fiom  taxation  he  benefits  immeasur¬ 
ably  by  the  status  quo.  He  should 
support  things  as  they  are.  On  the 
other  hand  the  high  principles  of  our 


profession  demand  that  teachers  as  a 
group  and  as  individuals  do  all  ia 
their  power  to  remedy  injustice  and 
wrong  in  government,  industry,  and 
society.  This  is  the  confiict  inevitable, 
“Should  education  support  things  u 
they  are  or  as  they  ought  to  be?” 

One  other  course  is  open  to  the 
thinking  educator  —  he  may  keep  qui¬ 
et.  Those  who  maintain  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  support  ancient  wrong 
solely  because  it  is  ancient  and  those 
who  maintain  that  school  teacben 
should  stand  silent  in  the  face  of  great 
social  and  industrial  problems  are 
guilty  of  a  major  fallacy.  They  think 
that  skyscrapers,  or  huge  endowment! 
or  great  libraries  make  a  great  school 
They  forget  that  only  great  personali¬ 
ties,  great  minds  free  from  control  by 
intimidation  can  make  a  school  that 
will  truly  contribute  to  a  people’s 
thought  and  knowledge. 

If  we  are  to  discuss  academic  free¬ 
dom  we  must  first  ask  ourselvee, 
“What  is  freedom?”  Does  academic 
freedom  mean  my  right  to  teach  mj 
ideas?  Does  it  mean  your  right  to 
force  me  to  teach  your  ideas?  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  first  answer  is  impossibla 
The  teacher  who  attempts  to  teach 
only  his  own  ideas  on  debatable  quo- 
tions  soon  finds  that  he  has  lost  the 
respect  and  the  attention  of  the  think¬ 
ing  members  of  his  class.  No,  fre^ 
dom  does  not  mean  the  right  of  indofr 
trination  and  imposition.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  in  education  is  the 
fact  that  teachers  of  the  social  scienoei 
808 
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especially  are  clearly  recognizing  the 
fict  that  “I  say  so”  or  “Your  books 
jsy  8o”  no  longer  can  be  accepted  as 
in  answer  to  the  question  “Why?” 
It  mav  be  added  parenthetically  that 
this  whole  question  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  is  most  acute,  for  obvious  rea- 
lODS,  in  the  social  sciences. 

Since  the  popularization  of  educa¬ 
tion  a  few  decades  ago  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  have  found  that  the 
ichools  can  often  be  used  to  advance 
their  selfish  interests.  They  would 
jtv,  “Academic  freedom  means  that 
we  should  be  free  to  have  the  schools 
teach  whatever  we  ask  them  to  teach.” 
Relipious  grotips  have  consistently  at¬ 
tempted  to  promote  religious  beliefs 
tnd  doctrines  through  the  schools. 
Such  groups,  by  lobbying,  had  a  law 
passed  in  North  Dakota  requiring 
that  a  framed  copy  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  hang  in  every  schoolroom. 
Then  certain  of  these  groups  howled 
loud  and  long  Iw'cause  the  translation 
used  was  not  the  one  their  church 
recognized  as  canonical.  Political 
roups  have  often  attempted  to  con¬ 
trol  the  making  of  courses  of  study 
and  the  state  administration  of  schools 
for  their  own  benefit.  Especially  sensi- 
tire  are  political  groups  to  any  hint 
of  criticism  of  their  policies  or  of 
their  past  records.  Economic  groups, 
especially  industrial  organizations, 
have  found  it  easy  to  spread  advertis¬ 
ing  through  the  schools.  For  example, 
most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  maga- 
rine  subscription  campaigns  put  on 
through  the  schools  by  certain  pub¬ 
lishers.  Less  questionable  is  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  soap,  toothpaste,  and 
other  samples  to  school  children.  We 
have  recently  added  safety  education 
to  our  curriculums  at  the  insistence 
of  casualty  insurance  companies. 


So  to  our  problems  in  educational 
freedom  we  must  add  this  one,  “When 
should  school  teachers  teach  the  things 
they  are  requested  to*  teach  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  social,  political,  and 
economic  groups?”  This  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  de¬ 
mands  come  fgom  all  shades  and  types 
of  organizations.  They  come  from 
entrenched  wrong  and  from  estab¬ 
lished  right;  they  come  from  wild, 
crack-brained  idealists  and  from  pro¬ 
gressive  frontier  thinkers. 

Yet  one  more  definition  of  “free¬ 
dom”  of  instruction  could  be  pre¬ 
sented.  To  a  considerable  extent  true 
freedom  for  both  teacher  and  pupil 
consists  in  the  presentation  of  all  ideas 
on  a  certain  subject  followed  by  the 
pupil’s  intelligent  weighing  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  human  to 
know  with  certainty  what  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  attitude  towards  many  debatable 
matters.  A  student  who  is  trained  to 
think  through  these  problems  to  a 
logical  conclusion  will,  however,  not 
be  apt  to  be  stampeded  into  hasty, 
ill-considered  action  as  a  citizen  and 
voter.  As  John  Studebaker,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  recently,  “Academic  freedom 
should  mean  the  freedom  of  the 
learner  to  learn  and  not  the  freedom 
of  the  professor  to  profess.” 

One  caution  must  be  given  to  those 
who  handle  ideas  around  our  schools. 
Ideas  are  dangerous  explosives*  The 
ideas  of  Voltaire  destroyed  the  Bour¬ 
bons  in  the  Europe  of  1789.  The 
ideas  of  militaristic  philosophers  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  world  today  and 
may  cause  the  eventual  destruction  of 
our  civilization.  Ideas  deserve  to  have 
the  same  careful  handling  we  would 
give  to  any  other  potential  agent  of 
terrific  destruction.  Just  as  we  would 
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not  think  of  allowing  a  teacher  of  should  not  dictate  the  answers.  We 


chemistry  to  experiment  carelessly 
with  large  quantities  of  nitroglycerine 
neither  should  "we  allow  a  social  sci¬ 
ence  teacher,  without  proper  caution, 
to  handle  inflammatory  or  corrosive 
ideas.  We  should  certainly  not  ])er- 
mit  him  to  allow  immature  minds  to 
play  with  such  dangerous  toys.  Some 
ideas,  even  though  we  are  free  to  pre¬ 
sent  them,  should  not  be  presented  to 
minds  too  immature  to  understand 
them  fully.  Academic  freedom  does 
not  mean  academic  license. 

However,  ideas  like  high  explosives 
must  often  1k‘  used  to  blast  out  obstruc¬ 
tions.  Just  as  the  highway  engineer 
will  not  hesitate  to  remove  rocks  with 
dynamite,  so  too  the  smual  engineer 
should  not  hesitate  to  remove  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  progressive  action  w'ith  explo¬ 
sive  ideas  if  necessary.  Here  is  yet 
another  problem  in  academic  freedom, 
“How  shall  we  decide  if  this  idea  is 
socially  desirable  and  so  should  be 
admitted  to  our  schools  ?  How  shall 
we  decide  if  this  one  is  a  dangerous 
explosive  and  must  be  kept  out  ?” 

In  the  final  analysis  there  is  only 
one  way  to  decide  these  and  all  other 
questions  concerning  teaching  free¬ 
dom.  It  is  certain  that  minority  or 
even  majority  groups  who  seek  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  school 


certainly  cannot  follow’  outworn  p^ec^  I 
dent.  As  in  all  other  matters  vitally 
affecting  education  we  must  turn  to 
trained,  competent  educators  for  the 
needed  leadership.  Let  educators  in- 
telligently,  impartially,  courageously, 
and  W’ith  a  just  sen.se  of  social  balance 
determine  the  limits  of  academic 
freedom. 

In  conclusion  w’e  might  well  remem¬ 
ber  this  —  truth  cannot  be  killed. 
Tho.se  w’ho  w’ould  stifle  truth  for  self¬ 
ish  ends  may  l)c  sure  that  no  teaching 
of  ours  or  theirs  w’ill  make  wrong 
right.  On  the  other  hand  a  calm  and  I 
fair  |)rc.scntation  of  many  problems 
and  the  possible  answ’crs  to  them  will 
save  much  social  energy  by  discourag¬ 
ing  the  citizens  of  tomorrow’  from  fol¬ 
lowing  political  and  economic  will-o- 
the-w’isps  as  w’c  have  follow’cd  them. 
We  need  to  rememl)cr  that  true  free¬ 
dom  of  education  d(X's  not  mean  that 
we  W’ill  teach  that  any  particular  idea 
is  right  or  w’rong  but  that  w’e  will  de 
velop  in  our  students  a  habit  of  calm, 
intelligent,  and  deliberate  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  available  evidence  be¬ 
fore  reaching  any  conclusion.  The 
true  freedom  of  thought  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  lies  in  such  deliberate  selection 
of  his  ideals,  standards,  and  ideas; 
true  freedom  of  teaching  lies  in  aid¬ 
ing  him  to  develop  this  habit. 


HOW  A  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ADJUSTED  THE 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 
W.  L.  Salisbury 

LE  ROY,  NE^Y  YORK 

TIIK  social  studies  have  been  em-  tivelv  small  and  poor  in  material 
phasizing  economics,  government,  goods.  If  an  analysis  would  prove  to 
and  history  in  their  organization  be  l)eneficial  and  worthwhile  under 
ind  content.  These  are  a  necessary  such  conditions,  it  would  more  than 
and  proper  part  of  the  curriculum,  likely  be  of  value  in  more  favorable 
But  for  every  pupil  who  can  siguifi-  localities. 

cantly  and  adequately  adjust  his  life  This  analysis  and  survey  went  quite 
through  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  intensively  into  the  local  and  regional 
ten  will  fail  to  reach  their  greatest  history.  The  community’s  history 
potential  development  by  such  means,  proved  to  be  especially  rich  and  color- 
In  our  democratic  society  we  open  to  fuh  This  region  belongs  to  that  cele- 
evervone  those  positions  of  authority  brated  north  country  of  New  York 
which  carry  with  them  the  control  "diich  played  such  a  prominent  part 
and  direction  of  society  upon  this  ex-  the  early  history  of  America  and 
tensive  scale.  For  tlie  most  of  our  the  United  States.  Many  stirring  and 
pupils,  however,  this  is  not  the  infor-  important  military  events  are  cen- 
mation  of  greatest  worth.  For  these  tcred  about  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
individuals  and  for  society  the  infor-  Revolution  the  north  country  became 
mation  of  greatest  worth  lies  more  in  American  frontier  and  began  to 

lie  direction  of  an  appreciation  and  >*’  T*"® 

training  in  the  fundamentals  of  inten-  »  simple  do- 

.  11  mestic  self-sufficing  pioneer  economv 

give  organization;  more  specifacally,  .  ®  ^ 

.  .  r  -x  -a  1  1  to  Its  present  one-type  agricultural 

the  things  of  the  community,  its  local  ^  ,  ,  i  •  •  ^ 

.  .  .  economv  through  the  various  interme- 

eovernnieiit,  its  religious  organization,  ^  mi.  i  xxi 

?  I  1  .  .  1  1  j  diate  stages.  The  earlv  settlers  were 

Its  schools,  its  intimate  and  day-to-day  ,  x  x-  i  r  f •  i.  t  •  i.  j 

yf  a'  V  almost  entirely  of  Fnglish,  Irish,  and 

Scotch  extraction.  During  the  middle 
A  comprehensive  survey  and  analy-  nineteenth  centurv  the  Germans 

iis  of  a  specific  community  ill  northern  in  in  large  numbers.  Within 

New  lork  was  undertaken  for  the  lagt  twenty-five  years,  there  has 

purpose  of  adjusting  and  improving  i^pn  a  marked  influx  of  the  Slavic 
its  whole  educational  organization  in  nationals  and  at  present  the  com- 
the  light  of  its  peculiar  assets  and  de-  munity  is  an  amalgamation  of  all 
ficiencies  with  the  betterment  of  this  these  races  and  their  racial  character- 
community  and  of  American  democ-  istics. 

racy  as  an  ultimate  goal.  The  community  is  especially  fortu- 

This  community  knowui  as  the  West  nate  in  that  while  possessing  many 
Leyden  community  was  quite  ideal  of  the  assets  of  our  industrialized 
for  this  purpose  in  that  it  was  rela-  civilization  it  has  at  the  same  time 
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retained  most  of  the  old-time  virtues 
characteristic  of  the  simpler  economy. 
The  pioneers  centered  their  lives 
around  their  religion  and  their  church 
organizations.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  community  its  churches  have 
played  a  leading  part,  not  merely  as 
the  religious  foci  of  the  community 
but  as  a  center  of  social  activities  and 
as  important  agencies  of  social  con¬ 
trol.  The  churches  exert  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  an  almost  equally  strong  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  three  respects  as  for- 
merely  in  spite  of  the  automobile  and 
hard  roads,  and  in  spite  of  the  school, 
the  press,  and  the  radio. 

The  family  is  little  changed  as  a 
conserving  and  stabilizing  influence 
from  what  it  was  in  the  pioneer  days 
of  domestic  economy.  Agriculture  is 
still  the  dominant  industry.  As  such 
it  offers  unusual  opportunities  for 
family  cooperation  and  interaction. 
The  families  are  for  the  most  part 
large.  The  part  which  the  family  in¬ 
fluence  plays  upon  the  training  and 
development  of  the  young  under  these 
conditions  is  distinctly  greater  and 
for  the  most  part  more  beneficial  than 
is  the  case  in  most  modern  homes.  As 
the  young  people  go  out  from  the  com¬ 
munity  they  are  drawn  irresistibly 
back  to  the  family  homestead  as  a 
haven  of  security,  permanence,  and 
happy  memories. 

As  might  be  expected  where  the 
church  and  the  family  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  and  effective,  community  func¬ 
tions  play  a  correspondingly  promi¬ 
nent  role.  Outstanding  among  these 
functions  are  the  Prussian  Picnic  and 
Old  Home  Day,  Everybody  cooper¬ 
ates  to  make  these  affairs  a  success. 
The  striking  characteristic  of  these 
functions  is  the  sense  of  one-ness,  the 


feeling  of  loyalty  and  pride  on  the  | 
part  of  the  people  of  the  communitj  ^ 
and  in  themselves  for  having  gotten 
together  and  made  a  success  of  these 
occasions.  i 

All  of  these  institutions,  the  family,  I 
the  church,  and  these  gatherings  are  ! 
especially  rich  in  primary  contact!. 

As  such  they  play  a  tremendously  sat¬ 
isfying  role  in  the  lives  of  the  indi- 
vidual  members  participating  in  them. 
Although  the  community  may  be  some^ 
what  poor  in  material  facilities  and 
well-being,  in  this  realm  of  the  more 
intimate  and  spiritual  values  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior.  These  spiritual  val¬ 
ues  are  resources  of  the  first  impo^  j 
tance  and  have  important  bearings  ! 
upon  the  nature  and  type  of  a  school  j 
program  which  would  be  of  greatest 
worth. 

The  local  school  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  state  program  for  the  social  stud¬ 
ies;  elementary  United  States  history 
in  the  eighth  year,  ancient  history  in 
the  tenth  year,  modern  history  in  thea 
eleventh  year,  and  American  history  j 

in  the  twelfth  year.  Neither  the  ele-  i 

mentary  nor  the  senior  American  his-  1 
tory  course  include  very  much  of  | 
local  history.  The  survey  and  analy-  I 
sis  of  the  community  turned  up  a  great  j 
deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  local  I 
history.  This  material  was  carefully  j 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  pedagogical  ; 
principles  and  adapted  to  both  the  ele-  | 
mentary  and  American  history  courses.  I 
Where  could  a  more  meaningful  story 
of  social  progress,  social  conflict,  and 
social  accoommodation  be  found  than 
in  the  record  of  the  life  and  experi-  , 
ences  which  the  very  forebearers  of  1 
these  children  had  gone  through! 
Furthermore  there  was  something  fine  | 
and  inspiring  in  the  hardships  en- 
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which  constituted  a  tradition  of  which 
community  had  every  reason  to 
be  proud.  It  was  the  type  of  tradi¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  most  superior  of 
cultures  might  be  raised. 

The  survey  showed  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  would 
probably  remain  in  and  make  their 
homes  in  the  community.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  school  program  which 
lerved  particularly  to  train  this  group 
to  be  good  citizens  of  the  community 
in  the  broad  social  sense.  Professor 
Briggs  maintains  that  the  first  func¬ 
tion  of  the  school  is  to  train  pupils  to 
do  better  the  things  that  they  must  of 
necessity  do  and  secondly  to  point  out 
to  them  higher  and  more  worthy  stand- 
irds  of  conduct.  It  seemed  as  though 
a  senior  social  studies  course  might 
be  constructed  to  accomplish  both  of 
these  purposes.  It  should  include  a 
critical  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
institutions  of  the  community ;  the 
church,  the  family,  the  school,  its  local 
government,  and  the  other  elements  of 
its  social  pattern.  These  materials 
were  incorporated  into  such  a  course. 
h  comparative  study  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  was  suggested  as  a  means  of 
pointing  out  how  they  might  be  im¬ 
proved.  It  did  not  seem  that  an  intel¬ 
ligent  or  worthwhile  grasp  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  institutional  growth  could  be 
obtained  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  more  simple  elements  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  sociology;  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  how  human  l)eing8  grow  to  be¬ 
come  valuable  and  respected  members 
of  their  group  or  poorly  adjusted  and 
inferior  members  of  society,  and  so 
forth.  Our  democratic  philosophy  as¬ 
sumes  that  each  individual  if  given 
the  opportunity  is  capable  of  choosing 


the  path  of  his  own  best  interests  and 
yet  we  have  been  withholding  some  of 
the  very  basic  facts  upon  which  our 
youth  may  do  some  critical  and  really 
worthwhile  thinking  in  regard  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  optimum  of  opportunity 
made  available  to  the  individual  is  of 
little  lasting  value  until  the  individ¬ 
ual  reacts  internally  upon  himself  to 
produce  a  disciplined  and  well-inte¬ 
grated  personality. 

The  first  step  in  intelligent  com¬ 
munity  citizenship  is  to  teach  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  understand  himself  and  to 
point  out  to  what  extent  his  local  insti¬ 
tutions  determine  the  type  of  person 
he  is  to  be.  There  was  an  underlying 
feeling  of  pride  and  loyalty  for  this 
community  by  its  individual  members 
which  the  customary  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  of  the  country  cousin  had  never 
entirely  submerged.  This  senior  social 
studies  course  acted  to  glorify  the  bet¬ 
ter  things  of  the  community.  *In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
local  institutions  performed  their 
functions  well,  social  solidarity  would 
be  achieved  and  indirectly  national 
stability  and  security  would  be  en¬ 
gendered. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  America 
must  turn  her  efforts  and  talent  to 
the  production  of  those  higher  values 
of  life  worthy  of  its  material  resources, 
if  she  hopes  to  make  her  just  and 
proper  contribution  to  world  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  world  security.  One  phase 
of  such  a  program  demands  the  deep¬ 
ening  and  enriching  of  the  life  of  each 
individual  citizen  through  the  im¬ 
provement  of  those  primary  institu¬ 
tions  centered  in  and  about  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  type  of  improvement 
demanded  requires  the  concentration 
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of  the  available  knowledge  from  all 
the  scientific  fields  which  can  in  any 
way  contribute  to  this  ideal. 

The  foregoing  study  constituted  an 
attempt  to  move  one  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  achieving  this  goal  through 
the  means  of  the  social  studies  course 
within  the  high-school  program.  The 
writer  has  the  faith  to  believe  that 
similar  widespread  adaptation  of  our 


I 

I 

educational  resources  to  each  parties.  [ 
lar  community  would  move  us  a  lonj 
way  towards  a  golden  age,  both  for 
us  as  members  of  our  respectivi  - 
groups;  the  community,  the  nation,  ! 
and  the  world  state,  and  for  us  as  in.  ; 
dividuals  w'ho  are  capable  of  findi^  - 
our  salvation  by  the  application  of  our  = 
talents  to  our  immediate  envir<». 
ments. 

1 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  IN  TEACHING  THE  SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

John  A.  Nietz 

UNIV'i:R.SITy  OF  PITTSBURGH 


Much  discussion  regarding  the 
teaching  of  the  social  studies 
is  being  carried  on  these  days. 
Some  of  this  discussion  concerns  itself 
with  the  purposes  of  teaching  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  some  with  the  curriculum, 
and  some  with  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Various  and  conflicting  points 
of  view  have  been  expressed  in  these 
discussions.  Immediate  and  universal 
agreement  on  these  matters  is  neither 
to  be  expected  nor  desired.  However, 
the  greater  number  seem  to  Iw  speak¬ 
ing  more  or  leas  the  same  language  on 
these  matters,  frequently  differing, 
however,  in  their  terminology. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
bring  together  the  seemingly  predomi¬ 
nant  opinions  regarding  the  objectives, 
curriculum,  and  methods  of  teaching 
the  social  studies  and  state  them  in 
the  form  of  guiding  principles  and 
to  state  them  in  somewhat  co-ordinate 
form. 

In  order  to  make  these  principles 
more  meaningfull,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  present  them  under  three  headings : 
namely,  (1)  objectives,  (2)  curricu¬ 


lum,  and  (3)  methods.  This,  how-  j 
ever,  is  a  difficult  task.  Some  of  these  j 
principles  clearly  classify  under  one  ! 
or  another  of  these  categories,  others 
seemingly  concern  several.  The  pnw- 
tice  followed  has  been  to  classify  them 
in  the  category  where  they  more  fully 
l>elong. 

Part  I.  Objectives  in  Teaching  the 

Social  Studies. 

1.  Education  is  an  indispensable  in-  I 

slrumentality  of  social  progress.  | 

2.  A  society  unconcerned  about  it»  ' 
vital  problems  and  needs  cannot  be  free.  ! 

3.  Individual  freedom  should  alwan  i 

be  viewed  in  its  effect  upon  the  freedom  ; 
of  others.  | 

4.  The  maintenance  of  a  balance  b^  ' 

tween  self-interest  and  individual  initU-  i 
tive  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  welfare  | 
and  social  control  on  the  other,  seemi  i 
desirable  for  well-grounded  progress,  ! 

6.  The  gap  between  certain  condi-  j 
tions  caused  by  the  industrial  revolutiM 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  institutional  ! 
forms  and  practices,  such  as  the  home, 
church,  and  the  state,  on  the  other,  need* 
to  be  healed, 

6.  The  various  types  of  control  under  j 
which  we  live,  which  are  becoming  mor*  | 
and  more  remote,  and  even  though  dem-  j 
ocratic,  need  to  1^  understood.  I 
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7.  The  “cultural  lag’*  existing  be- 
ttreen  the  advance  in  social  progress  and 
that  of  material  and  scientific  progress 
ihould  be  lessoned. 

8.  An  equal  chance  for  all,  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  religion,  economic  status,  or 
politics,  is  fundamental  to  social  prog¬ 
ress. 

9.  The  social  studies  should  help  both 
to  preserve  the  social  instit  Hions  whose 
value  has  l)een  demonstrate  nd  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  further  social  proguss. 

10.  Progress  should  be  accelerated 
through  the  social  use  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  the  nature  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  mankind. 

11.  A  willingness  to  become  progres¬ 
sive  in  a  balanced  way  may  be  made  a 
living  ideal. 

12.  recognition  of  certain  new 
sanctions  and  “codes”  consistent  with 
intelligence  is  essential  to  meet  the  tests 
of  present-day  social  life. 

13.  The  youth  in  the  schools  should 
have  the  opportunity,  not  only  to  Income, 
but  to  be,  goo<l  citizens. 

14.  It  is  dilficult  to  know  which  direc¬ 
tion  is  forward  without  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  past  experiences  of 
society. 

15.  A  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  all  mankind  needs  de¬ 
velopment  through  a  knowledge  of  w’orld 
affairs. 

16.  Our  modern  age  demands  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  interest  in,  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  appreciate  leisure-time  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  individually  satisfying 
and  socially  uplifting. 

17.  The  youth  should  develop  the 
ability  to  collect,  organize,  and  utilize 
significant  social  data  in  order  to  form 
sound  conclusions. 

18.  The  student  should  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  demagogue  .'’nd  a 
leader. 

Part  II.  Principles  Governing  the 

Social  Studies  Curriculum. 

1.  Citizenship  education  deals,  first, 
with  the  formation  of  certain  favorable 
attitudes,  second,  with  the  possession  of 
correct  and  adequate  knowledge  and 
ideas,  and  third,  with  participation  in 


altruistic  and  intelligent  social  and  po¬ 
litical  activities. 

2.  The  materials  to  be  included  in 
the  social  studies  courses  and  activities 
need  to  be  carefully  determined,  both  in 
reference  to  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  to 
study  them  and  in  regard  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  meaningfulness  of  the  mater- 
rials. 

3.  The  schools  should  provide  ample 
opportunities  for  wholesome  social  expe¬ 
riences  and  reactions,  and  thus  avert  the 
incipiency  of  criminal  careers  during 
childhood  and  adolescence. 

4.  Meaningful  courses  in  the  social 
studies  need  to  be  given  early  enough  in 
the  curriculum  so  that  all  pupils  may 
Iwnefit  by  them  before  dropping  out  of 
school. 

6.  realistic  consideration  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  nature  of,  twh- 
nique  of,  reasons  for,  and  resistance  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  needs  to  be 
given. 

6.  The  social  sciences  should  consist 
of  an  impartial  study  of  facts,  principles, 
and  relations  in  social,  political,  and 
economic  events. 

7.  Current  live  issues  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  nature  require 
treatment  as  well  as  those  of  the  past, 
providing  that  those  of  a  too  ephemeral 
nature  do  not  consume  too  much  time 
in  study. 

8.  The  introduction  of  current  con¬ 
troversial  issues  should  be  dictated  by 
common  sense,  and  done  gradually. 

9.  Citizenship  should  be  taught  as  a 
mutual  manner — it  implies  duties  and 
obligations  as  well  as  privileges. 

10.  The  interdependence  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  socially  and  politi¬ 
cally,  as  well  as  it  already  is  recognized 
economically,  dictates  the  need  for  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  other  nations 
as  well  as  of  our  own. 

Part  III.  Principles  Governing  the 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Social 

Studies. 

1.  The  teachers  of  the  social  studies 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped — in  mas¬ 
tery  of  content,  in  use  of  proper  teaching 
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technique,  and  in  the  attitude  of  social-  for  free  and  effective  thinking  as  esse^ 
mindedness.  tial  in  a  democracy,  should  be  developed.! 

2.  The  teacher  should  be  aware  that  lo.  The  student  should  be  led  to  imf 
the  objective  is  more  fully  to  develop  a  intelligence  rather  than  force  and  pres- 
method  of  studying  controversial  issues  guj-e  in  bringing  about  the  socially  and^ 
rather  than  to  settle  them  in  the  class-  economically  needed  changes. 

...  Since  understanding  and  intelli. 

3.  The  method  of  studying  live  issues  gence,  rather  than  mere  memorization, 
in  the  classroom  should  be  characterized  gj-g  sought,  the  method  of  approach  in 
by  impartiality,  candor,  and  critical  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  be  condu- 
thinking — the  objective  being  learning  pjyg  to  the  development  of  understand- 
how  to  think,  not  so  much  merely  what  j^g^ 

to  think.  j2.  The  teaching  procedure  should  be 

4.  The  school  should  enlist  the  con-  such  as  to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  a 
stnictive  co-operation  of  the  claM-con-  clinic  and  a  gymnasium  in  citizenship 
scious  groups  of  the  community  in  de-  training. 

veloping  and  maintaining  an  attitude  of  ,3  citizenship  attitudes  and 

cnticai  impart. aiity  toward  controver-  habits  cannot  be  deveioped  per  se  .•  rather, 
sial  issues.  “caught”  or  developed  by  eipe- 

6.  The  student  should  learn  to  deal  rience  and  participation. 
critiMiiy,  yet  ronetructively,  not  iwno-  theoreticai  ciassroom  discus- 

clasticaiiy,  mtb  current  civic  probiems.  treatment  of  civic  probienu 

6.  Convictions  on  social  matters  should  be  accompanied  by  participation 
should  be  formed  only  after  careful  and  experiencing)  in  activities  involving 
impartial  study  of  the  different  angles  guch  problems. 

of  a  problem.  15.  The  classroom  activities  and  eipe- 

7.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  rwognize  riences  should  constitute  merely  the  be- 
conflicting  loyalties  in  citizenship  mat-  ginning  in  citizenship  training.  They 
ters  and  to  choose  the  higher  forms.  should  be  continued  in  the  school  as  a 

8.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  be  a  whole,  the  home,  and  the  community,  as 
“good  sport”  in  conforming  to  the  will  citizenship  laboratories. 

of  the  majority,  yet  to  use  his  efforts  to  16.  A  democracy  demands  all  sorts  of 
convince  the  majority  of  the  virtue  of  abilities  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  so  tha 
his  viewpoint.  teaching  procedure  should  be  based  upon 

9.  A  readiness  to  take  part  in  promot-  the  individual  needs  and  interests  con¬ 
ing  and  conserving  favorable  conditions  sistent  with  the  welfare  of  society. 


SEEK  AND  YE  SHALL  FIND 

Wilfred  N.  Hincklkt 

* 

Became  Education  believee  to  thoroughly  in  the  thought  implied  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  that 
there  are  many  eoureee  of  information  that  ehould  be  need  to  eupplement  the  teat- 
hook  and  the  teacher's  diecueeion,  we  print  hie  letter  and  outline  fuel  as  he  submitted 

it  to  us. 


Education,  The  Palmer  Company 
Boeton,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  please  find  a  short  manu- 
icript  as  a  contribution  to  your  maga- 
rine.  The  extreme  subjectivity  of  our 
Teachers’  Colleges  prompted  me  to 
write  it.  Is  it  not  possible  to  give 
credit  to  outward-looking  “young” 
teachers  in  the  search  for  a  new  cul¬ 
ture  that  can  be  imparted  later  to  their 
pupils.  It  is  entitled  “Seek  and  Ye 
Shall  Find”. 

I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  edit  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilfred  N.  Hinckley 

Wilfred  N.  Hinckley  Thesis 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education 

Places  Visited  for  Study  in  Semi¬ 
nary  M15-16 

An  Exhibition  commemorating  the 
160th  Anniversary  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  1784-1934. 

Late  Books  Exhibit,  Fiction  mostly. 


Children’s  Room,  Boston  Public  Library. 
November,  1934. 

Singing  of  Carols.  University  Cho¬ 
ruses.  Memorial  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Pre-School  Child.  Boston  University 
School  of  Education.  Miss  ElioPs  Class. 

Educational  Dramatics.  Miss  Bates. 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Incorporating  private  school.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corporations  and  Taxation, 
State  House,  Boeton. 

The  Japanese  Emperor’s  Garden 
Party.  Lecture.  Alice  Howland  Ma- 
comber.  Illustrated  and  Costumed. 

Regular  Post  Meeting,  American  Le¬ 
gion.  Old  Dorchester  Poet  No.  65. 

Four  Centuries  of  Printing.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1634-1934. 

Measurement  and  Guidance.  M.  L. 
Read,  The  Teachers’  College,  City  of 
Boston. 

Measurements.  Dr.  Durrell.  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 

Museum  of  Natural  History.  Boston. 

Beginning  Research.  Miss  Kimball. 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Rodeo.  The  Boston  Garden.  Use  of 
Amplifier. 

Wedgwood  Exhibit.  Fine  Arts  Room, 
Boston  Public  Library. 
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Progress  in  English.  Book  II.  By 
A.  Mortimer  Clark  and  Jaxon  Knox.  506 
pp.  +  1935.  Doubleday,  Doran  4  Co. 

$1.40. 

This  excellent  text  is  a  continuation  of 
Book  I,  a  basal  text  for  use  in  the  initial 
English  courses  in  secondary  schools.  It 
is  naturally  on  a  more  advanced  plane, 
and  while  its  organization  is  somewhat 
different,  the  authors  have  maintained  the 
same  direct  approach  to  the  student  al¬ 
ready  successfully  established  in  their 
first  book.  It  is  evident  that  care  has 
been  taken  in  preparing  the  corrected 
work  to  focus  the  attention  on  those 
errors  that  betray  the  writer  as  either 
careless  or  lacking  in  education. 

The  abundant  material  is  logically  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  forms  of  discourse  are 
thoroughly  discussed.  Especially  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  important  chapter  on  Letter 
Writing.  The  dullest  student  will  find 
much  to  arouse  his  interest  and  stimulate 
him  in  the  section  on  Words,  and  some 
of  the  exercises  under  Narration  are  so 
interesting  that  even  a  book  reviewer 
must  perforce  cease  writing  about  the  text 
and  try  out  for  himself  an  assigned  theme. 

The  fine  half-tone  illustrations  add  much 
to  the  appearance  and  interest  of  the 
text.  If  the  pupils  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School  (where  our  two  authors 
teach)  fail  to  learn  how  to  use  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  this  fine 
text. — Everett  L.  Oetchell,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  Xidsummer  Night’s  Dream.  By 
William  Shaketpeare.  The  text  of  the 
play  as  filmed  by  Max  Reinhardt,  with  a 
foreword  by  the  great  German  artist  and 
many  illustrations  from  the  screen  version. 
Printed  by  Gossett  and  Dunlap,  New  York. 
85  pages.  50  cents. 

Mr.  Reinhardt,  in  his  Foreword,  says  in 
part:  “In  making  *A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream’  into  a  motion  picture,  I  have  real¬ 
ised  a  life-long  ambition,  with  a  result 


far  surpassing  my  fondest  hopes.  Thro^ll 
the  magic  of  the  motion  picture  j 

and  the  ingenuity  of  Warner  HrothsM  i 
Studio,  we  have  made  possible  the  prest^  i 
tation  of  William  Shakespeare’s  great  ' 
fantasy  to  unnumbere<l  millions  the  woiif  i 
over.  .  .  .  *A  Midsummers  Night’s  I)rea^% 
is  un  invithtion  to  escape  reality,  a  plcfTA 
for  the  glorious  release  to  be  found  is  I 
sheer  fantasy.’’  if 

The  book  follows  closely  the  text  of|| 
the  great  bard’s  comedy,  and  the  illastra>‘  | 
tions  make  it  a  delightful  text  for  use  iitf 
secondary  school  or  college  classes.— 
Everett  L.  Getcheu.. 

Tested  Sales  Letters.  By  Prof,  fferberllf 
U.  Palmer,  Associate  Professor  of  BusiiMa|j 
English  and  Advertising,  Syracuse  UnivMw|| 
sity.  530  pages.  The  McGraw-ITill  Co»**| 
pany.  New  York.  1935.  Price  $5.00.  1 

Here  is  a  book  that  all  teachers  olS 
Business  English  will  find  a  godsend;  thstjl 
writers  of  sales  letters  will  study  wltk'| 
keen  interest  and  much  profit  to  ths»^| 
selves;  and  that  business  executives,  ifj 
they  are  wise,  will  place  in  the  hands  o(  ‘| 
every  employee  who  writes  letters  i»‘jj 
tended  to  sell.  Herein  are  discussed 
sanely  and  fully,  all  the  types  of  salM  ? 
letters  in  common  use  today.  So  far  u| 
your  reviewer  knows,  it  is  the  only  author  | 
itative  book  devoted  wholly  to  this  t^ps  | 
of  business  letter ;  and  like  Breck’s  seedi,  t 
these  have  been  tested  and  found  | 
cessful.  I 

A  unique  feature  of  this  fine  book  is  a  | 
list  of  topics  entitled,  “Tips  for  ths  ( 
Reader,"  a  guide  to  the  special  artielM 
and  illustrative  letters  that  have  provsl 
particularly  valuable  in  promoting  ssks.  i 
Some  of  these  “tips”  are:  “A  letter  thst 
has  sold  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  mer(4*  , 
andise”;  “The  S.-C.  (sales  consciousnsM)  | 
Vitamin — an  important  element  in  sslas  | 
letters”;  “How  the  neighborhood  stow  | 
can  use  sales  letters";  “How  to  adsfl  t 
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